




















GET WISDOM, AND WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING —Paovenes or SoLomoyn 
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pa es ee 
POPULAR TALES ken an ullectionate farewell, the one of |jfeatures were carefully concealed in a|/gentiest melanchoity. But his voice—it 
é Je 


his betrothed bride, the other of his wife|/mask, and rendered detection impossible. struck immediately to the agonized feel- 
and daughter, the couple set forward on||He was habited in a siuipie sui. of green,||ings of the cottager, and convinced him 
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SPANISH. AND ENGLISH their march. As the clock from the vil-||with a white plume of featiicrs waving in}j that the person he now beheld was the 
==> lage church struck eight, they entered on|jhis cap, and with tirm step advanced to-| stranger of his fancy, the Exmerr, the pa- 


Pruth severe. by activ direst —GRay. the place appointed for their meeting.||wards his two companions, and recom-|triot of his country. He denied the 
At the remotest corner of the moor they|/mended them to the rest of the groupe, | charge of treason with the most impassion - 
THE MIDNIGHT MURDER. observed a man folded in a night-mantle/|as friends to the liberty of ireland, and j}ed eloquence ; he spoke warmly—and 

——_ hastening to jointhem. It was the stran-||who had resolved to risk their lives in| the tears sprang to his eyes, as he recall - 

Ix the county of Galway in Ireland,jiger ; he hailed their appearance with|/her service. They were both rm ceived ed the memory of the girl he loved, and 
here lived a young couple, the children/|transport, and taking a hand of each, de-||with shouts of applause, the fear! .1 oath) whom he had given up, in his superior 
of two neighbouring cottagers, who were//sired them to accompany him in silence.||of allegiance was taken, and the, were|/aitechment to his country. He wept— 
betrothed to each other from the earliest!; The party soon quitted the moor, and as/jinstantly equipped with arms to be used)/but he wept not for himself, and the tears 
oeried of infancy. They had been edu-|ithey cut rapidly across the high-road,||im the ensuing contest. {that had never fallen for his own misfor- 
vated in the same rude retirement, had|discovered a numerous company of horse- Days rolled on, and with every hour) tunes, stole down bis faded cheek, when 
partaken of the same fare, had shared in|| patrole scouring along the path with their||the rebels received a formidable adc.tion||he reflected on the miseries he had en- 
he same amusements, and were now|/swords drawn, and their steel helmets|/to their reinforcements. ‘They remin-||tailed on the poor associates of his re- 
unxiously awaiting the period of their|| flashing through the darkness of the night.||/ed with their families during the morm .g,|| bellion. For himself he sought not par- 
mion. Their pareuts were of the low-||By creeping under the hedges they werejjand assembled each night in the cave: don, but he supplicated the mercy of the 
est class of Irish peasantry, and possess-jjeasily enabled to avoid them, and when||we have just described, but with such'|judge for the wretched he had misled, 
ed no inconsiderable share of the natural|ithe sound of their receding steps could}! precaution, that they were enabled to|jand concluded with thut affecting appeal 
virtues and vices. With dispositions na-||/be heard no longer, they cautiously stole}) baffle the penetration of the soldiers whu |t@ posterity which can never be forgot- 
‘urally good, their passions had been in-| from their hiding place, and pursued their|| were stationed in companies througi.out |ten: ** Let no man write my epitaph ; for 
flamed by the civil dissentions of the pe-|midnight march. ithe country. The troubles of Ireland in| as no man who knows my motives dare 
riod, and embittered by the pressure of|| They had now entered ona dark moun-|the meanwhile raged with unabated ener-|/ vindicate them, let not prejudice or ig- 
acute poverty ; and finally induced them)tain pass, enclosed on either side by enor-}| gy ; proscriptions followed proscriptions ;||norance asperse them ; but let them and 
to join in the ill-fated rebellion, that ter-|imous precipices, which rose to an awfuljjthe sentiments of liberty were tortured||me repose in obscurity and peace, and 
minated in the death of poor Emuerr and/idistance above them ; beyond, towered/jinto the language of treason, and the|jmy tomb remain uninscribed, till other 
his associates. a gloomy forest of pines, and to the right|/English military oppressed the unfortu-)itimes and other men ean do justice to my 

It happened one night that the father||of the road, in the distance, appeared the||nate Irish with the most unexampled ty-||character.” Even this appeal failed of 
and mother of the young girl, with the|/bleak hills of Wicklow. The dead o ny. The whole of ihe lower classes, |\its effect : he was condemned as a traitor, 
youth to whom she was betrothed, were||night drew on; and as the hollow winfffon whom the yoke fell the heaviest, de- land his execution was ordered for the en- 
sitting round their little fireside, gloomi-|jroared dismally through the opening cliffs} termined at last to struggle for the recove- lsuing Monday. Many a bright eye was 
ly awaiting an increase of poverty and/jin the mountains, the spirits of the travel-|jry of their freedom, and wisely resolved dimmed, and many a gay heart felt a pang 
lers assumed a corresponding tone of de-|}to take the first opportunity of exerting|jof commiseration, for the gallant pa- 
jection. They moved on in silence, not;}ther Seay trict. 
wever, without an occasional murmu: On a gloomy night in-Autumn, they as-|| The evening before. his death, while 
A tall elegant stranger, closely muffled up||from the cottager and his son-in-law, as|jsembled in Thomas-street, Dublin, where 
in a military cloak, entered their humble/}to the direction of the road they were}|they had previously deposited their arms, 
dwelling, and without waiting for the con-|pursuing, and they had already commen-|jand awaited in anxious expectation the 
sent of the party, seated himself in achair|iced an angry expostulation, when thej|signal that was to announce their rising. 
opposite, and through the folds of his|iwaning moon peeped through the dark|| As the bell from the castle clock struck 
robe attentively surveyed the greupe.|imoving mass of clouds in which she wasjthe hour of six, lights were seen burning 
He appeared young, noble, but wrapt in|jburied, and revealed the whole expansejjon the summits of the neighbouring hills, 
zloom, and worn down with public anxie-jjof the deep blue ocean, which roared at)jthe roar of musquetry was heard, and ajjin 2 
ties ; which at the period to which we al-|ithe base of the mountain, along whose}{fearful contest took place in the crowded)||against a window-frame of his prison, and 
lude, were felt more or less by almost||bleak summits they were winding. In ajjstreets of the city. The alarm bell was ithe heavy clanking of his chains smote * 
every Irish Patriot. After a long pause,||few minutes they had gained the further|/ rung, the riot act read, and the drums of |\dismally on her heart. The interview 
he relaxed somewhat in his scrutiny, and/jside of the pass, and could distinctly hearj|the military called to action. At this in-}} was bitterly affecting, and melted even 
addressed himself to the young man, and/the hum of human voices, the echoing|stant a party of rebels well armed with|ithe callous soul of the jailer: as for Ex- 
his intended father-in-law, and having in-||clash of arms, and see the dim flickerings|| pikes and broad-swords, with the young!/merr himself, he wept, and spoke little ; 
sisted on the departure of the females,|jof a hundred torches, revealing to their|stranger at their head, moved towards the jbut as he pressed bis beloved in silence 
shrouded his face moré closely in his|/surprise a yawning cavern that seemedijcastle. A regiment of soldiers was or-|/to his bosom, his countenanee betrayed 
mantle, and in blended accents of pity,||opening to receive them. They advan-|idered to attack them, but such was the)jhis emotions. In « low voice half ¢hoak- 
shame, and indignation, commenced an'|ced towards the entrance, where an Irish-||fury of their charge, and so animated thejjed by anguish, he besought her not to 
animated recital of the civil dissentions|/man in the native dress of his country||conduct of the hero’ who .commanded|/forget him; he reminded her of their 
of Ireland, of its shameful subjugation by||was pacing to and fro, with a pike in his||them, that they were dispersed on the former happiness, of their early love, of 
England, its decay of public spirit and pri-|jhand, and a heavy -broad-sword by his first onset. They had now gained the/ithe days long past of their childhood, and 
vate worth, and terminated his discourse||side. ‘* Who goes there ?”” he exclaim-||castle walls, agd sword in hand the stran- concluded by requesting ber sometimes 
by solemnly conjuring them, as they va-|jed, levelling his weapon at the approach- ger, followed closely by thé cottager and ~ visit the grave where his ashes moul- 
lued their rights, their liberties, and their||ing party.—“ Friends,”’ was the reply.—|j his : son-in-law, mounted the ramparts. dered, and though the world might repeat 
principles, to join with the constitutional}!*‘ The watchword ?”’—‘ The Emeraldj This last was shot dead at the first onset, || his name with scorn, to cling to his meme- 
warmth of Irishmen, in a rebellion that!/Isle,’’ returned the other, and hastened|jand the other two separated from each//ry with affection. 
was yet in embryo, and which was raised|ibriskly on, accompanied by his two asto-}) other by the violence of the struggle.|) At this instant the evening bell pealed 
or the preservation of their country. nished associates. Numbers at length prevailed, the rebels}|from the neighbouring church, Ewumert 

Fortunately his discourse was not lost}} After winding through a narrow pas-||were eventually subdued, their leader ta- jetasted at the sound, and as he‘ felt that 
upon his andience. The iron of slavery||sage that admitted but one at atime, their|/ken prisoner, while the cottager was al-) this was the last time he should ever hear 
had entered into their souls, they had feltiieyes were dazzled by the glittering radi-||most the only one who escaped. For jits cismal echoes, he folded his beloved 

he sting of poverty, and the sense of itheir|jance of torch-lights that illumined the} days subsequent to the battle, he continu- istill closer to his heart, and bent over 
tational degradation, and were ready tojidark vaults of the cavern they had enter-! ed wandering about the streets, in hopes her sinking form, with eyes streaming 
embrace any prospect of emancipatingjied. A large charcoal fire burnt in the! of encountering thie gallant and interest- with affection. The turnkey entered at 
themselves, however desperate it might}\middle of the cave, and threw a sulphur-|jing stranger, with whose imprisonment}/the momeat; ashamed of his weakness, 
ippear. They had hearts too that couldjjous glare on the rugged features of the/he was yet unacquainted, At length, as\}he dashed the startling drops from his 
feel, and hands that could wield a sword ;|igroupe that surrounded it. From the)the hour of trial approached, and he fan-|ieyes, and a frown again lowered on his 
and as the stranger saw the tears coursing||centre of the vaulted ceiling a lamp was; cied bimself free from all chance of de-|}countenance. ‘The man, meanwhile, ap- 
down the cheeks of the young cottager,|/suspended, and on every side hung broad-||tection, he resolved to enter the hall of||proached to tear the lady from his em 
and the crimson fire of indignation flash-||swords, pistols, and other instruments of || justice, and boldly endeavour to address} braces. Overpowered by his feelings, 
ing from the eyes of the elder, he em-|idestruction. On the entrance of thejhim. The conviction of the rebels hadj/he could make no resistance, but as be 
braced them both with transport, and||stranger with his companions, the rebels|jin part commenced when he entered ; a gloomily released her from his hold, gave 
promised to mect them on the ensuing!advanced to meet him, and paid him that|/deep silence prevailed, and a young man|jher a little miniature of himself, and with 
evening, on the bleak moor that adjoined}involuntary respect, which true dignity|was busy in his defence. He was of ajithis parting token of attachment, imprint 
the village where they resided. never fails of extorting from the vulgar.|jnoble and commanding aspect, with a ed the last kias of a dying man upon her 
The night soon arrived, and having ta-} He had thrown off his mantle, but his¥countenance shaded by the deepest—the Hips. On gaining the door, she turned 














































the workmen were busy with the scaffold, 
and the din of their hammers sounded 
like a solemn dirge for the dead, a young 
lady was ushered into his dungeon. It 
was the girl whom he bad so fondly lov- 
ed, aud who had now ceme to bid him 
her eternal farewell. He was leaning 
in a melancholy mood, as she entered, 
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NE A RE EE TSS TS LS lan 
round, as if te gaze once more on the ob-| ward was a s¢ 
ject of her wiaowed love. 
her eye as she retired—it was bat for a} 
moment, the dungeon door swung back | 
again on its rusty hinges, and as it closed) to her father,and then sunk back, exhaust-| 
suddenly after her, informed him too sure- ed, on her couch ef straw. U naequeint-|ja 
ly that they had met for the last timeed 1 vith the cause of ber comp jlaint, 
on earth. — 
With the earliest peep « 
rous detachments ef cavalry 
parading the streets « f Dublin, anc a file 
of soldier rs gua irded the scatlold 
for the execution. As the he 





ere of utter solitude ; 


ed, 


fdawn, nume-|iand was told in reply, 


were 


erecte dys 
avy bei! to medicine for their child. 
rom the prison tolled oat the appointed! napce darkened she spoke, i 
sour, the criminal, arrayed in a deep suit) ghastly grin of the most diabolical tenden-r 
of black, made his appearance on the plat-) cy, sl 


} 
Her counte-||si 


|} 


and with a ie 


ew her husband in silence fro m |) suggested to their clsorderca ina; xinatloi - 


NOEV ds 





en flash of lightuing, as it ‘shone full cal|selving io try the principles of her new 


He caucht Hieht that shone on her path was vanish-||the dead body, revenled the features of |)a 
and darkness encompassed| it around. | their daughter, of that child for whe se||why did not yeu carry it home to your 
With a faint smile she held out her hand! {sake the marder hed been committed! =p 


, d from their trance of ||c 
and th ei) 9g 


| 


‘They were rous: 


gony by a deep-crawn sigh, 


he|sound of approae hi 1g footsteps, and by)dam! said 
turned to his wile for further information, | the blve flashes of lightning, and the dim | nw nt; “why, 
that neither her-|j jhight of their lantern, 
seen)|self nor her daughter bad eaten any thing! in white approaching 
for the last twe days, for that every trifling!|were stationed. Li 
um they could procure had been devotediland solemn steps, and when neariy oppo} 


beheid a form clac)'s 
@ the spot where they 5 


cquaintance.) ‘as you found the purse, 


oor sick parent, and buy her such ne- 
essaries as her miserable situation re- 
quired 1 ” + Take it to my mother, ma- 
she, in the veice of astonish. 
that would be, as bad as 
and {am sure my mother would 
hed any thing 1 had bought 


. 


tealing ; 


ot have touc 


pro ceeded with slow||with the money if ste had been starving, 

for she is so 4 a cood woman. Oh, ma- 

ite the grave, beckoned them with its)'dam, you don't know how good she is !” 
ind to follow. The conscience of the) ‘ta sates ’ exclaimed Mrs, Mon. 
nurderers instantly (ook the alarm, ané|/tague, turning to her daughters: “* you 


= 


see, my 


dear girls, honeur and probity 


r , ee ot he len y 
orm. He bowed te the populace with, the room, an i whispered in his ear that!) ithat it was the ghost of their sianghtered|/are not atta ed to elevated stations, but 
: le pu ‘ediems cull tusk ce Snel . 
seveniie : but smiled with ineflable con- the y sung weman, who at that ime lodg- |) victim. Struc k to the soul w ith th re sicht.jiotten well beneath the lowly cottage, 
. c 1! 


aved up a guinea} 
and preposed th 
propriated to themselves, |i; 
a love str 
the idea of nmrder and 
or their child, they 


the poor womat, and 


approached! ed in their cottage, had 
‘Away!/ while at 


he pas- 


‘empt, while the executione: 
to draw the cap over his tace 
with your insuliing mockery !’ should be ap 
sionately exclaimed. ‘* Do you thivk thot After 
’ ‘ ath in thel/ ror at 
lield, scAffold ?"\\ tion ft 
‘The man, te patch 
tenance, hesitated to perform tke office,'spoi!s to the 
but dashing ithe cap from him, trembling-) and d 

ty threw the cord around the neck of hos! night they ent 


service, at itll 


' 
vole 


j ‘ $ .* ny . ' 
the warrior who has bravea ce their affec-!!; 
fears to meet it 


rritied by his indignant coun- 


on the 


themselves 
ead hour of mid-|| 
where 


subsistence of 
wehter. At thed: 


room 


1 1 on hy ny is 
between their hor-) rending 


the! executed for the murder. 





ie past guilt rushing full on her m ind! 
he feclings of the mother were une quali t 
o the struggle, she eart-||i 
groan, and dropt dead on the ho-lt 
The father return- |) 


gave — dee p! al 
y of her daughter. 


| i 
+ 


at the grave, and was shortly afterwards! f 


Be »fore he di-}|! 





0 1 > 4 
worth and conscious rectj- 
tude at once sustain and recompense its 
omate. But,’ continued she, addressing 


he child, “ yeu are an excellent. little 


} ae 
vrere jnnuate 


girl, and if you ce nttune te follow the pee 
resolved to des-/ed ina state of phrenzy to his cottage,|\cepts ef veut 
devote the||was impeached on the evidence of th 
iy oung woman, who had eacountered them) 


worthy parent, with the 


e| same degree of attention you seem hither. 
to to have done, you may be assured thal 
Providence will net only protect your in- 


1ocence, but reward your virtue ;” then 








vielim. A deep Silence in the mean time! two females reposed on the same misera-j!ad, he aa ssed the share he had taken) ascending the s teps on which they had 
reigned throughout the mighty multitude! ble track, and in order to ensure the ve-j/in the rebellion, and the ature of his con-| been standing, the footman rapped at the 
that assembled to witness the execution, struction of their victin, remarked thet/nexion with Emmert, but s lemnly per-| oor, ana the whole party entered. 
broken at intervals by the inuffed drums|!she was stationed nearest to the «1 or, isted in affirming that he was driven to Mrs. Montague was im nediately usher 
wd gd soldiers, the dull sound ofthe death) while thetr daughter siept contiguous to!rebetlion and to murder by the miserte ved into the a iwing-room, and after apo- 
bell, or the distant roei of artiilery that! the cotiege well,  Pavingearefully ascer-|lof his country, and the unexampled inadi- logizing for the intrusion, briefly related 
announced the commencement of the tra-| tained this point, they entered an adjein-|cence of his own fomily. the circnmclance that hac occasioned it ; 
gecy. At this noment the eyes of the) ing apartment, and conversed es an n audi- | I'he spot where he lies buricd may still) aod desiting the servant to astmit little 
anti rer rested on the cotiaser, who! ble (one upon the way tp which the ma seen, but is now generally av vided as| Panny, she entered blushing, an! deliver- 
by dint of persuasion and artitice, hac) aerous s ‘heme should be executed. ie residence of unboly spirits. it stands), ed up the purse. the beauty of her per- 
contrived to force hunselt opposite the In the menmntime the young woman,|jat a slight distance from the maia road,||som, the neainess of her dress, and, above 
scafiold. Exmerr sighed as he behekiroused by the conversation, and ever-lland is erebosomed on one side by a dark; all, th e proot of probity she bad display. 
bim, smiled faintly in token of recogni-|/heartag the freqnent repetition of her) vooc, and on the other bs the bleak " immeciately interested lady Etfington 
tion, and pointing upwards, signified that! name, listened in breathless silence, and} jmoors of Galway. It is known as the) tn her favour; and taking her aflection- 


would not be long before they should 
neet again in heaven, ; 
All was now ready for the 

was a piat-| places with her sleeping co 
orm prepared, and the execution weed! crept gonily over by the cott 
only the fatal signal, lt was given by the! which the parents imegined was the cor- 
ofheer affoid, and soon 
ihe heavy trampling, ef the horse-cuards, '| 


mi too soon became ac q' tainted with thei 
proposed plan of murder. Not a mo- 


. i 
toassacre 3) ment was 
he rope justed, the sinking Mpanion, and 


vege well, | 


stationed on the s ner that. their child eccupied. — All Was | 


now silent, butina fow minutes the @ coor! 


and fhe double roll of the war droms, an-| of the room was lifted gently on iis latch,' 

nounc * that Exmerr, the noble-minded,!) and a head was thrust forward, The form) 
but miseu ided Exmerr, hal at inst met! adyanced, and was succeeded by enother, | 
with the fate ofthe brave. Peace be with! bearing a dark lantern iv her hand. ‘T hey | 
nis ashes, and eternal solitude to the spet! approached the bed in quiet, but in the 
where he slambers. if he has erred, let! acitation of their movements the light was H 


his errors be imputed to the more daring!/extingnished. The young woman conti-|| 
treason of those doubly-camned apostates,! nued in the most fe; afel suspense, an dj 
who have sacriticed every liberal princi- 
ple at the shrine of M loch. For 
self, the very iurf that 
holy, and the night -blast that roars around! taste: 
the requiem to his nemory. Thov ch! the 
aow negiected and forgotten, the time wil!iized while it separated the arteries 
come when his vame shall be ennobled as}! 


could distinetly hear the sharpeniag of the} 


him-|| murderous weapon, and see its blade glit- 


| 
it it was drawn across the throat of | 


”> 


he blood welled in a purple tide from the 





to be lost ; she e hastily change ier at the crimes of him who slee ps be-| 
low, 


itnse rie 


> and 


e, when the y shud-) 


graye where the murderer re poses 
hiberal-minded peoph 
enrse in the bitterness of their Learts, 
be apostates who caused such guilt by the! 


= the } have entailed on therr coun-)| CIP le, 


‘ately by one hand, at the sume time slip- 
ping the purse into the other, desired he: 
to retain itas a pledge of her friendsbip ; 


and if ever ata future period of her life 


she felt an raclimation to deviate from prin- 


to look at that, and recollect how 


try. lnobly she had acted even when a little 
1, igirl. 

——Pes I This une xpected turn in Fanny's s for- 

THE PURSE; tt tune threw an animaung glow over her 


oR I 

INNATE PROBITY DISPLAYED. 
oo — i 
As Mrs. Montague and her two little, 
girls were passing through one of the|| 


squares in London, their attention and ad-| 
miration were both excited by the beauti-| 


|Apparenily about nine years old, who was}! 


was holding betweenher hands. ‘* What |: 


feitures ; and that countenance which had 


jjattracted Mrs. Montague’s attention by its 


‘melancholy, was now overspread with 
cheerfulness and delight. A few minutes 
Were spent in accustomed compliments, 

when Mrs. Montague perceiving Fanny 
anxious to retire immediately, took leave 
lof her new acquaintance, and desiring her 





‘nshrouds him is|! terme in the carkness of the room. me in) ful but melancholy countenance of a child,| young guide to lead the way, they walk- 


ed hastily towards the Edgeware Road. 


» yictim.—ii cut with a keen edge, wiz-||*#ting on the steps of a superb mansion,||The Miss Montagues ran by the side ot 
and |;and looking earnestly at something she}\the delighted Fanny, telling her a thou- 


sand littie juvenile anecdotes, without 


i 
is the matter, my dear /”’ said that excel-| asking her a single question, as their ex- 
lent woman in a tone of compassion ; ‘‘you,,cellent mother had trom their earliest in- 
seem unhappy, and perhaps I can have|fi uncy always checked that impertinent 


the stars in heay and stream like ame-! wound. ‘The bellow death-rattle follow-| 
teor through the dark ages of slavery and))ed, the sinews of the body became con-| 





superstition. litracted with convulsions, and a long deep) 
On the conclusion of this affec ting tra-/|sigh announced that the midnight murder’ 
gedy, the cottager, sec ure from the insig-||was efiected. The wretches removed||' 
vificant part he had acted in the rebeltion, ithe apparel of their victim into the next; K 
hastened to return home. The scene he api ‘unent, and then returned to commit 
had so lately witnessed, insiead of soft en-'|the corpse tu the earth. Followed at a 
ng, had hardened the nature! rou ghuess jslight distance by the young woman, who’ 
1 Dis disposition, and pove rty, angmented |b sol ily resolved to track their fooiste ps 
by despair, and the diiiculty of procuring jihey bore it swiftly from the house, and) 
sustenance, had inspired him with the ihastened to the grave that had been dug; 
feelings of a demon. Tle stopped an in-|for its reception. The night was wiki’ 
stant on his return to enter tie cavern,|jand tempestuo us, and the thunder rever-| 
where he had been first seduced from his berated in ten thousand echoes along the 
vlegiance. He thought of the murdered, murky arch of heaven. The wind howl- 
while he viewed it, of his son-in law whojled acruss the moor, aad every succeeding: 
had died in the cause of liderty as hel! cust spoke of unrelieved horror. 
heard the hollow wind echo th rough the 
zloomy recess, and speak to hi s soul of | 
r Ge dhation,a tear glistened in his eye,| 
ad he wept—the ferocious h ard- hearted 
rishman wept, and moved 
It was dus 


, and Not a} 
star was visible in the tirmament, but all} 

grew black and dismal, save where the! 

lightnis ng re ish irradiated the landscape, ' 

land betrayed its ulter eesolation. ‘The 
onw ardlie: vilty coupl 
k when he ac-|jmoment ; and as they stole quietly along! 
vived, and the vetee of w ailing was k rad | with their lifeless burden ban; gig on thei} 
within. Ie entered, and beheld his wife arms, 
with a young woman seated b 


\ 
the child of 


slow! y 


to his cottage, 


her side He ach passing whisper of the breeze.| 


his daughter, 


} ry unh: ipPy because 


fanimated her 
feit the silent awe of the|jmust stay here until a lady comes out of 


the satisfaction of removing the cause iH 
hercfore tell me who you are, where you; 
come from, and what detains you here ?””| 
* My name is Fi wnny F leetwood, mad tam,””| 
\isaid the child, rising from her seat, and) 
{dropping a low courtesy ; ‘and I am ve-t 
’ my mother is very 
ill, and } t: cun afraid she will want her gruel 
before I vet home to make it forher.”’ |} 
** Well,” replied Mrs. Montague, “‘then; 
why do you waste that time which might; 
be devoted to her comfort?) Come,make 
haste, my good girl, and I will accompany! 
you ; for if your mother is very ill, she) 
Jought to have something better than wa-' 
ter-gruel, and we will see if it cannot be 
procured for her.’ “ Thank you kind- 
ly, madam,”’ sail Fanny, whilat pleasure} 
lovely features: ‘“‘ but i 





thal fine house, who dropped her purse, 
justas she wentin; and though I teld the| 


listened with renewed aifright tof{iman ut the door | wanted to speak with) 


her, be pushed me away, and bid me go| 





his pride, Phey bad now reached the extremity of | 
After thethe garden, and with paralyzed h« 
d husband, she had) cast the corpse into the burial place.. li 
cadually drooped, and | r fais fleunk with a 


ng irom po 
eath of her betroihe 


silive eximence 


‘— 
owed hie 


tuwal he tomb, Site liehcefor-lthe face was turned upwards, aniha Sele 


avts) 
if 


about my business like a litile trumpery: 
veggzar as | was; but indeed, madam, 


* But,” continued Mrs, Montague (re A 





I dearest mother? 
quever begged in my life, and { am sure my) jme gone a longtime, but you will not be 
heavy sound into the grave. qniother would starve first.” i 


curiosity, so often disp played amongst 
iyoung folks, which at first originates from 
vacancy of mind, and often terminates in 
the disgrace of its possessor. 

After having walked about three quar- 
ters of a mile, their little conductor stop- 
ped at the door of a small neat-looking 


house, and lifting up the latch, and drop- 


ping a low courtesy to each of her guests 
as they entered, she requested Mrs, Mon- 
tague to walk up stairs. The ascent was 
at once narrow and steep; but the ex- 
treme cleanliness of the staircase, united 
to the sweetness of the honeysuckle thai 
overspread the windows, gave an appear- 
ance of comfort to the humble abode, ot 


‘which a more splendid mansion often 


seems destitute. 

When they arrived at the summit ot 
the Louse, Fanny stepped before them 
and opening the coor of the front cham- 
ber, exclaimed, “* Mother, here’s a good 
lady, and two sweet preity misses, al! 
come to see you, because | told them you 
were iil! Gut how are you, now, my 
I doubt you thongi 


ngry when you knowall about it.” “ _ 
Macy y is very kind, indeed,” replied < 
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LS Sr 
emaciated female, endeavouring to rise! 
from an.easy chair; ‘* but, indeed, my 
love, | have been quite miserable at your! 
detay.”” ; 
«But you must not suffer yourself to be} 
gitated,”’ said Mrs. Montague, in a voice 
of softness ; “ you are too unwell to nese 
it; and Fanny is such an amiable child, 
that Providence will always shield and! 
cnard her!” “She is, indeed!” replied 
the languid mother; ‘and Heaven, in 
pity to my many sorrows, gave me this, 
treasure to console and soothe them !” 
Yrs. Montague crew a chair close to that 
on which the unfortunate Mrs. Fleetwood’ 
was sitting, and with all the delicacy with! 
whicha feeling mind confers favours, re-| 
quested te be informed in what manner, 
che could be most serviceable, without re-| 
quiring either a detail of her misfortunes, ‘ito his business, 
or an account of the circumstances by | 
which they have been produced. ‘himself in distress. 
Whilst Mrs. Montague was making this! law from the horrors of a prison, the ve- 
benevolent offer of protection, Fanny was|\nerable old man became ‘sugety for his)! 
proudly spreading the contents of her|debis; and the ungenervus Fleetwood, 
purse on a small white deal table ; and/thus rescued from desiruction, plunged] 
perceiving her mother was inattentive to| still deeper into vice, until his fume and 
her employ ment, exclaimed, ** Look, mo-||fortune were entirely lost. and to avoid 
cher! see what the generous lady gave|the punishment of bis crime, at length he 
me! Now you must never werk so late} was compelled to quit the country. The} 
gain. Oh! how my grandfather will be | farmer's property was every farthing seis- 
delighted when he comes ! home, and sees/ed; and being reduced from competence 
this load of money!’ **Gave you, my|to total went, he must have perished, but 
child!” exclaimed th c astonished mother, | for the exertions of his amiabie daughter, 
clasping her hanes, and looking up toll who, from a natural taste in milltwery, 
heaven: ‘ has Providence in mercy sent||was enabled to earn a tolerable subsis- 
relief?" — At that moment the door of the|tence ; and until she was attacked by a 
apartment softly opened, and a venerable | dangerous illness, had supported her fa- 
«ld man entered, whose whitened locks' ‘ther and her child in comfort.’ 
and trembling steps at once proclaimedin-|| Mrs. Montague’s interest in the unfor-|) 
firmity and age. The excess of joy at)tunate sufferer’s favour, was greatly! 
this unexpected good fortune had too! |heightened by this recital ; and promising}, 
powerful an effect upon the debilitated’ to reward the woman for her atteution, || 
rame of the unfortunate Mrs. Fleetwood;|| she took leave with a determination of 


successor of the house-keeper who then|! 
lived with them, whose age aud infirmities 


esteem of ber benefac 


left her in possession of fifteen bundred} 
jpounds. This sum, in addition to a very} 





had been apprentice to a draper declared 
himself her lover, and was favourably re- 
ceived. Soon after this unfortunate 





madiy engaged in 
scene of dissipation, and soon 


every 
involved 


TED INE As 


make her 2 useful member of society,||iescribe the anomaly, the Emperor or-! 

with the intention of enabling her to earn|}camed—that 
her own eubsisience, and to become the}jin public with ihe thing on his head worn||wnuch by excessive stuc dy, that he imagin- 
ly ihe merchant's son, 


ren dered her unfit for the employment. | 


| Fanny's conduct during her resi lence at} || celebrated satirist was on his death-bed, at length worn out with the continual 
the hall was calculated to call forth the!and very near his end, he w 


|, pretty person, made an alliance with Man- t friendship to perform / 
ny very desirable ; and a young man who) 


union, the young couple came to town,| 
when Mr. Fleetwood, instead of attending): 


To save bis son-in-}! 





Gas, pard Barieus, who was both a poet 
No person should appear|}ane a physician, deranged his brain so 


? 


ied his body was converted into butter. 


aad on this account he always shunned 
, 
Anecdote of Peter Pindar.—When this||the fire with the utmost caution. Being 


—_ 





ras visited byljdread of melting, he put an end to his 


ctors, who, unfortu- la fi: iend, who had stuck to him throug is ery by throwing himself into a well. 
nately dying soon after she came of age,| life, and who, being g greatly afiected atthe 


—: 
gradual decay of “the poet, inguired if] dJways wih the sun, and he 
‘there remained any thing for the hand of i usec often to tell by what means he had 
At once the vi-||accustoined himself to get out of bed so 
tal spark of Infe seemed to be rekindled ; ‘ early. *‘ In my youth, (said he,) | was 
Peter roused himself, and with peculiar ywery fond of sleep ; il robbed me of ; 
lemphasis, exclaimed * Give memy youth /great deal of my time; but my poo: 
again.” Joseph was of great service in en: vbling 
me to overcome it. | promised to give 
Joseph a crown every time that he could 
tnake me get up at six. Next morning 
he did not fail to awake me, and to 
‘orment me, but he received only abuse. 
The day after he did the same, with no 
_|| better success, and 1 was obliged at noon 
‘Indignant at the insult, he jumpex d out of a that I had lost my time. 1 
his carriage, and began to lay about him|' old him, that he did not know how te 
;with bis gold-headed cane upon ihe head|j nage his business ; that he ought to 
lof the waggoner, who, in his turn, soorh tink of my promise, and not to mind my 
iplied his long whalebone whip so sharp- ytoren m , Seto: ry fellowing he employed 
ly, that huis honour was glad to retreat,| rte ; Ppt for ind ees I bid him 
exclaiming—* Villain! co you krow! ¥ ee a ‘lise pry — 
who I am ?”"—“ Noa,” replied the west| a sr pr Rt 7 : ae > hoe te Lam 
country flogger, “‘ Who beest, after all !”| - Praag Mee mln 
IW hy, sirrah, I'm the Speaker! 4 whic h he suffered at the moment when | 
© Then why didn’st thee speak before! awoke, by Soaks, accompanied with a 
een crown, Which he received about an hour 


Jen ; after. Yes, I am indebted to poor Joseph 

_Thamas Kouli Khan, in consequence of ll for ten or a dozen of the volumes of my 
‘his invasion of India, broughi the Great) works. 

|Mogul into subjection, and carried with; 


—— 
/him, out of Hindostan, a treasure, which,! The deceased Count Bibb one night al 
‘in effects, silver, gold, and jewels, was v a-| , 


the cider cellar, told a friend that he in- 
'lued at more than seventy millions of | 


| tended to leave twenty pounds to be speni 
pounds sterling. This conqueror occa-|| xt his funeral, which induced the other to 


Buffon vese 


> 
The silent Speaker.—As the brother of || 
‘the proud Duke of Somerset, who then| 
filled the Chair in the House of Commons, ||‘ 
was returning from Bath, his carriage was 
\mterr upted on the road by the negligence! 
and audacity of a west country wagroaer 








ree 








and before she could make her father ac-! 
wuainted with it, her eyes closed, and she! 
fell senseless from her chair. 

The shrieks of Fanny upon this alarm-| 
mg occasien, soon attracted the people of | 
the house, who instantly running into the! 
‘partment, assisted Mrs. Montague in re- 
moving the apparently lifeless body from 
the floor to the bed. Whilst Mrs. Mon- 
tague was chafing the temples of the un- 
happy Mrs. Fleetwood wiih some vola- 
files she fortunately had in her pocket, 
ihe agitated child was loudly bewailing 
the imaginary loss, whilst the venerable 
old man remained a silent spectator of the 
distressing scene, in all the agony of 
speechless sorrow! At length the lan- 
guid eyes unclosed, and a gentle sigh 
bursting from her bosom, convinced the 
feeling Fanny her mother still eurvived. 

“Oh! my dear, dear mother,”’ she ex-! 
claimed, throwing herself on the bed, and! 
embracing her with fondvess, ‘‘ you must 
not die, you must not leave yeur own poor! 
Fanny to" Mrs. Montague checked 
‘he conclusion of the sentence, by telling) 
her, she must not speak to her mother in! 
her present state, and desiring her to run} 
and fetch a little wine. The old man 
drew a small phial from his pocket, which 
he said contained a gill of tent he had just 
purchased at a neighbouring public-house, 
and pouring the whole into a small tum- 
vier, he conjured his di aughter to drink it 
for his sake, and in a few minutes she fell 
into a gentle slumber, when Mrs. Mon-' 
iague left the room with the mistress of | 
‘he house, from whom she learned the) 
‘ollowing little history. 

* The venerable old man whom she! 
iad left ‘up stairs had been a respect table! 
larmer in the north of England ; and as! 
ius family was very numerous, his land- 
lord kindly offered to bring up his eldest! 
child, and retain her afterwards a3 an as- 
“stant at the hall. This proposal was too 
ilattering to be rejected; and as lady 
Newington always approved Sir Antho- 
niy’s plans, she took great pains with Fan- 
y’s education, and not only endeavoured 
\o store her niind with the highest notions 
of religion and morality, but had instruct- 
ed her in whatever would be likely te 


calling again at night, when she had the)! 
gratification of finding Mrs. Fleetwood!) 
much recovered, and her venerable fa-}) 
iher sitting by her. Fanny received her 
with a mixture of modest diifidence and} 
artless pleasure; and reverting to the 
purse, the cause of all her happiness, re- 
quested Mrs. Montague would guess how 
much money it contained. 

** 1 cannot tell, indeed, my love,” said 
your own ; and every year. on the return 
of this day, [ shall augment it with a ten- 
pound note, as a reward for genuine in- 
nate honesty.”’ Then taking a draft o 
fifty pounds from her pocket, sbke affec- 
tionately presented it to the astonished 
Mrs. Fleetwood, at the same time re- 
questing her to take a better lodging, and 
promising to promote her interest in the 
millinery line. The grateful-hearted wo- 
man was with difficulty prevented from 
throwing herself at the feet of her bene- 
factress, who, to avoid receiving such a 
testimony of sensibility, took a hasty leave 
of the happy group. 


ed; and the rich and great seek for the}; 
truest and most permanent gratification, 
in relieving the necessities of the virtu- 
ous unfortunate ! 





THE GLEANER. 











———— -—-— So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and Jaugh 
At gilded buttertlies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'litalk with them too, 
Who Joses and who wins; who's in and who's out; 
And take upon us the mystery of (hings, 

Asif we were God's spies. Su ARePrARR. 








The Cap.—-When the Ukase of the 
Emperor of Russia appeared concerning 
the form of the hat, the son of an Engtish 
merchant, with a view to baflle the police, 
appeared in the streets of Petersburgh, 
having on his head an English cap, at 
sight of which the police officers were 
puzzled. ‘ It was not a cocked-hat,’ 
they said, ** netther was it a round hat.” 
In this embarrassment they reported the 
affair to the Emperor. An Ukase was 


weordingly promulgated, and levelled at 
ythe hunting-cap ; 








Mrs. M., “‘ but whatever may be in it, is 


sioned the loss of near two hundred thou- 
‘sand lives. Amid the cruelties exercised’; 
iby him in India, a Dervise had the cour: 
jage to present a writing to him, couched! 
in these terms :—‘ If thou art a god, act} 
as a god; if thou art a prephet, conduc 
we in the way of safvalion ; if thou art a 
king, render the people happy, and dv 
not destory them.” To which the barba- 
irian made the following reply :—‘* I am 
|no god, to act as a god ; ; hor a prophet, 
to show the way cf salvation ; nor a 
|king, to render the people happy ; but 
1 am he whom Gop sends to the nations 
which he had determined to visit with 
his wrath.” 
—- 


Public Speeches.—When the tax on 
|\newspapers proposed by Mr. Pitt, in 1789 
was under discussion in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Drake said he disliked the tax, 
|and would oppose it from a motive of 
\gratiude. * The gentleman concerned 
in writing for them had been particularly 
kind to him; they had made bien deliver) 
|many well shapen speeches, though he was! 








Thus may integrity always be reward-| 


| 
| 
convinced he had never spoken so well in! 
his whole life.” 
i > 
\ Siagular Epitaph.—In a church a 
Amsterdam there is a very ancien 
‘funeral monument of white marble, on 
lwhich are engraven a pair of slippers of a| 
very singular “kind, with this inscription) 
(Effen Nyl) which means exactly ; and) 
ithe story of this singularity is this: A’ 
man who was very rich, but who was al 
bon vivant, took it into his head that he| 
was to live a certain number of years, 
and no longer. Under the impression 


’ 
t| 
} 
| 


ask him, ifthe money was to be spent go- 
ing or returning ? Bibb good-humoured- 
ly | ‘replied, “ Going, to be sure ; for whea 
you return, I sha’nt be with you.” 
—_ 
Turkish Justice.—A Greek lady having 


Tark had killed her husband, the Bachi 
told her that he feared the people would 
oppose the punishment of the murderer. 
The woman wept bitterly. The Judge, 
to appease her, said, * I have hit upon a 
method of consoling you; embrace the 
religion of our great P rophet, and I wilt 
force the murderer of your husband to 
marry you.” 


| 
H}complained to the Tornagi Bachi, that a 


~< 
H ©Colley Cibber visited the Duke of Whar- 


ton, at Winchendon, in Buckinghamshire, 
and taking an airing with his grace, the 
carriage could hardly be dragged along 
through the heavy clay. “It has been 
said (observed the poet) that your grace 
ran through your estate ; but 1 defy you 
to run through this.’ 


—~ 

Lord Mansfield.—During one of the 
last days of Lord Mansfield’s presiding in 
the Court of King’s Bench, in which there 
was a trial of some importance, he re- 
marked with uncommon satifaction the as- 
siduity of a ‘Student who was placed near 
him, who was employed on his note-book 
with singular industry, and occasionally 
directed glances at their Lordships with 
very shrewd and attentive observation. 
When the trial was over, he compliment- 
ed the young gentleman on his zeal and 
diligence, and requested to be favoured 
iwith a sight of his notes. The student, 
with much confusion, expressed his ap 





would expire together ; it accidently hap-| 
pened that be was not mistaken in cither 
jof his calculations ; he died exactly at 
that time which he had woprqnented to 
himself in fancy, and had then brought 
his fortune to such a predicament, that) 
after paying off his debts he bad nothing} 
left but a pair of slippers: his relatious) 
buried him in a creditable manner, and 











ithe above liconic device. 





of this idea, he calculated, that if he spent’! 
so much a year, his estate and his lite 5 


ne the slippers carved on his tomb, w a was 
but not knowing how tof 








prehensions that they were far too in- 
perfect for his Lordship’s aabpeetion ; 
ibut being further solicited, he was obliy 

ed, though very rel ictantly, to comply. 
Che Judge proceeded very solemnly te 
jexamine the contents, in which, much te 
{his surprise, he only found the accurate 
‘likenesses of himself and bis brethren 
ee caricatured in profile. He re 
turned the boek to the confused young 
| Templar, pleasantly acknowledging “that 
way of apperrnns to the 





one 


[head ofthe profession.” : 
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LEFERATURE. 








' \}iimdoo buudings, ha. belonged to a man 
THE ‘TRAVELLER. | 5 family and opulence, who emigrated 
——————— Oro jdurivg the war, and died in a distant); 
“Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retrest, country. The house and gardens were 

or he prebt Banal, 00d phy - gn |then in a state of desolation. 1 received 

. Coss* | private information that under a particu- 
ee lar tower in this mansion was a secret 
cell, known only to the owner and the 
































































































CATARACT OF TEQUENDAMA, 
> 

Confessedly sublime, (says Beaujour,} ave me the intelligence ; adding, it was 
ia his Travels in South America) and 
majestic as are the falls of Niagara, they 
nevertheless do not exceed that of Te- 
queadama, situated on the river Santa Fe 
de Bagota, capital of the kingdom of New 
Granada. At about five miles to the west 
of that city, stands this stupendous pro- 
duction of nature. ‘To it the road leads 
through a tall thick forest. The travel- 
ler, at a great distance, hears the dash 
and roar of its precipitated waters: his 
imagination is already wound up to the 
highest pitch of curiosity, and, as he 


without the knowledge of his family, and 
was afterwards closed with strong ma- 


We accompanied the informer through 


apartments, in a state of dilapidation, 
until we came to a dark closet in a tower, 
in one corner of the mansion. This was 
a room about eight feet square. The 
diameter of the interior of the tower, 
some stories above the supposed recep- 
tacle of the treasure. In the floor of this 
emerges in the verdant gloom, this sub- closet we observed a hole in the bricks} 
lime cataract at once rushes on his sight, and chunam, of which it was composed, 
and fills him with wonder and amaze-| sufficiently large for a slender person to 
— ' .||pass through, We enlarged the opening, 
Here, indeed, he beholds a prodigy of and sent down two men by a ladder? 
nature. The compressed waters of Santa! After descending several feet, they came 
2 a — wT deen bursting ty another chunam or floor, with a similar 
through a variety of giens which arell.perture. This also being enlarged, and} 
‘ith sightly « ) trees, andl"? eter \ 
came wih hl a oy tes, al rches pore 1 porcived frm the 
es "0: thea ye as ot tal upper room that it Was a gloomy cungs on} 
craggy rocks, at fength rolling che . ‘jjof great depth. 1 desired the men to en- 
great fall of Tgquendama. ‘ As the river) ter it and search for the treasure, whic bi} 
approaches, ifs straitened into a Species}iiney positively refused; alleging, that}l 
of canal, and its immense voluine of water hronghout Hindostan, wherever money] 
mo oped the shape of < extended arch vag concealed, there existed one of the] 
“ailing into a beautiful basin below, of l] genii in the mortal form of a snake, to 
The — 2 po he + Hymcabeson "S vd it : L laughed at their credulity, and} 
asin ‘Is ed to xtremest || “tet grraman te 4: 
anata rey 4 ee Of Bag te cay ni nforced the order for their immediate 
continued agitated undulations, and co-|| 



































|His remarks on Glover are full of the 
and while we 
participate in his indignant feelings at the 
neglect which has attended ‘* Leonidas,” 
we mast say that he has been rather ex- 
travagant in his eulogy of the author. But! 
on the subject of the second and third 
numbers, we go hand in hand :—his cri- 
ticisms on Lord Byron have in them 


* - rot ‘ spray. ic Ti y | - 4 
vered with froth and spray. Generally) der a deep impression of fear, seemed! 


tn an afternoon, when the sun can Oj, wait the event in a sort of awful expec-| 
longer itlumine from the overhanging aud | tion. The ladder being too short to} 
sutervening forests, this basin is scarcel reach the floor of this subterrancous cell, | 
visible, owing to the watery particies|, ordered strong ropes and additional! 
which flit in the air, and form a resplen-| 
deni iris in several parts, producing, par- 
ticularty at mid=@ay, a most brilliant 


effect. ‘ee 5 
A geometrical plan, views, elevations, | inguish through the gloom, the dark sides! 


3 2ment 31S j Be i0si-}} TT 
and measurem nis of this unique Curiosi-!\ and moist floor of the dungeon. They} 
ty were, for the first time, sent over to } 


| . 3 
. a0’ Th ithad not been many seconds ia search of 
< N , 197 } as Wf Ii. - 

the King of Spain in 1790. @ SPOUt, ithe treasure, when they 

or precipitated volume of water, Cpes not), : 

at once fail into the basin "nes “escTid~\large snake ; and their cries, ascending! 
r r ie 3 . PhS | . . = 

ed, but previously falls on three steps of from this dismal abyss, 

bright massive gramie, Cc wusIng in its Lally, 

three distinct strokes, and as many gra-|| 


duated bores of agitated froth and MsiNS\itheir escape to be lowered until I had 


. nrandvnecine : ols | “ : 
vapour, and prod a. treble noise, ot (ee the serpent. Their screams were 
26 eer > ns 1S | - : ° . 
possible to describe. The dime - tons Of dreadful, and my resolution inflexible ; 
mas arsine tame < ag be \ . : 
these graces, or steps, are as follow: [until at length, by keeping the upper 
Feet = 


ilichts steady, I perceived something like 
39\\billets of wood, or rather more resem- 
250/| bling a ship’s cable coiled up in a dark 
toe held, seen from the deck ; but no lan- 
~ \\guage can express my sensations of asto- 
97¢|jnishment and terror, when I saw a horrid 
monster rear his head over an immense 
The surrounding picturesque scenery, |jlength of body coiled in volumes on the 
interspersed with overhanging woods and || ground ; and working itseif into exertion 
groves, studded with immense piles of ||y 4 sort of sluggish motion. What I felt 
shining granite. placed as it were by the|}®" Seeing two fellow-creatures exposed 
hand of nature, to confine the impetuosity || DY my orders to this “ fiend of vengeful 
and break the force of the waters, added ||nature,” I must leave to the reader's ima- 
to the birds of prey which inhabit and flit|gination. There was not a-moment for 
round the crags above, together with the} reflection ; down went the ropes, and we 
melodious notes and variegated plumage trew up the panting terrified wretches 
of those which assemble in the forests be-||SPeecbless ; but to my inexpressible joy, 


trensts to assist their descent. They at! 
\lights held in their hands, during a slow) 
|, progress dowa the ropes, we could dis} 


called out vehe+| 


were most horri-} 


From-the upper mout! of the river to the ) 
firat lodgment : - - . 

From the first to the second - 

From the second to the third - - 

From the third to the basin - - 

Height of the fall, from the naturni bed } 
of the river, to the level of the stream 
which flows throug: the valleys - j 


) 





. 


scene, and confer on it a stamp of gran-||Pe?spiration and death-like state produced 
deur, unequalled in any part of the globe. |by fear, which soon subsided. 


—~—~»- 
(From Forbes’ Orieatal Memoirs.) 


The village of Nullah had been plun- 
dered and burnt by the Mahratta cavalry, 
whep General Gaddard took Dhuboy, 
which, (says Mr. Forbes,) was not long 
before my visit. The principal house, 
a mansion far beyond the general style of 





be found. 


derful how the snake had gabsisted. 





Tue Avruor’s Jewer. Consisting of Es 


troductory essay, he anticipates the many 
obstacles that his book is likely to encoun- 
ter, and gives, as the greatest, its parent- 
age—which is American. There is much 
truth in this remark, and much is it to be 


ways ready to bestow a large allowance of 


jiof Glover. His Leonidas is emphatically 
of that lofty cast which Mr. Simpson avers. 


imost enthusiastic praise : 
ti 
|idescent with some energy. My attend-|} 
|| «nts sympathized with their feelings, and}! 


\i** much of the lofty Nine ;” together with 
ngth reluctantly’ comptier, ‘andy tetJust conception of the 


common minds seize hold of, to sustain them in 

-, mently that they were enclosed with a|jbold, and depend alone on their exelusive energy 
J Z j 

\|ginations, in the heat of inspired fancy, as Homer 


I still remained incredulous, and||to use a figure more illustrative of the spirit and 
would not suffer the ropes for facilitating ||beat of the contest, like the foam from the chafed 


fow, aid to give a finish to this magnificent|}"° Otherwise affected than by the cold 


; Some hay 
| being then thrown down upon the lighted 


—— a «+ 
— torches lefi in the cavern, consumed the 
ADVENTURE mortal pari of the guardian genius, as we 
, IN SEARCH OF HIDDEN TREASURE. |lafterwards took up the scorched and life- 


jless body of a large snake ; but notwith- 
jstanding a minute search, no moncy could 
The proprietor had doubtless 
carried off his treasure when he fled to a 
foreign country. As the cells in the tower 
were all very small and deep, and the 
walls of strong masonry, it appeared won- 


om 


says, Miscellaneous, Literary and Moral. 

By S. Simpson. se 
—— 

An original volume, with this title, has 





: ae 
In a very amusing, and well written in- 


a 


regretted. Our fellow-citizens are al- 
praise on native writers, but very little of 
that article which the ill-fated Leyden 
calls, 








t 
‘¢ Slave of the dark and dirty mine.” \j 

The first number of this work is an ar- 
ticle on ** the fate of genius.’’ [tis writ- 
ten in an easy and graceful style, and the 
reflections on epic poetry are, we think,} 
peculiarly correct and lucid. But we 
must difler with the author as to the merits 


a work of genius ; but not, in our opinion, 





eculiar excel- 
lences of’his genits.” € give the fo]- 
lowing extract in corroboration :— 


7 } 
** In all his productions, he seems. to scorn to 
avail himself of the machinery of rhetoric, ancy 
jall the little arts of poetical deception, which 


their middle flight. All his creations are grand, 


for success. He throws off the pearls of his ima- 





says, * like dew-drops from the lion’s mane,” or 





mouth of the fiery courser, when rushing into the 
thickest of the battle, intent alone on conquest 
and ov glory. In these moments, he lays open 
the heart and mind of man, with the prescience 
ljand power of a god.—The hypocrite starts with 
jjhorror from his picture; craft sbudders to see 
nimself deteeted ; superstition hates her own 
jweak deformity, and deceit mutters the execration 
of disappointment and exposure.” 


The sixth number of the volume before 
us isa welltold love-tale, entitled, “ Emi- 
ly Hood.”” And here we think Mr. 8. 
displays his powers to the greatest advan- 
tage. The character of Emily is finely 
drawn, and the catastrophe of the story 
written with feeling and effect. We have 
not me to analyze the tale ; but the fol- 
lowing extracts will show how much our 
author excels in this kind of writing :— 


** There are moments of anguish and desolation 
of heart, which sensibility sometimes experiences, 
without being caused by sorrow or misfortune, 
that if narrated, would wring tears of agony from 
the sternest brow, and prostrate us in the dust 
in spite of reason and philosophy. Were the his- 
tory of such feelings fully described, they would 
form a kind of Romance of the Heart, to which 
nine-ieuths of mankind could respond no throb of 
sympathy, and of whigh, therefore, they would 
repe! the belief, with an air of callous skepticism, 
that only betrayed their want of sensibility, or 
comprehensiveness of mind. So it is also with 
the history of many of the afflictions of life, 
where the incidents and characters being beyond 
the sympathy of the general run of mankind, 
they are viewed as extravagant, or ridiculed as 
romantic, merely because they surpass the dul- 
ness of our imagination, or are too deligate and 
refined for our grosser perceptions. Ewery thing 
beyond the sphere of our own thoughts and feel- 
ings, is in fact a kind of romance, so that in many 





broken slumbei before. 
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anc to deewe which is the 
picture of imaginalion, and which the real history 
of human life.” 


ality am Belin. 


+ Now caine the days and nights of sorrow, to 
1e who bad neves telt pain, nor experienced a 
Emily, vo longer her- 
if, wept through the tedious hours from day to 


day, and wandered irom place to place, scaicely 
conscious 01 existence 
her vitals—the bloom iaded from ber cheek, ang 


imason who constructed it; that very man/lissued lately from the Philadelphia press. ||** 
We have perused it with considerable at- 
purposely formed to contain his treasure/jtention, and from the satisfaction we de- 
rived, are induced 40 recommend it to 
the reading community. 
sonry. adopted a variegated style, both of thought} 
and of language ; and while he exerts his 
several spacious courts and extensive narrative powers to amuse, he also puts 
on the garb of the moralist to instruct. 


A cruel grief preyed upon 


rength seemed to forsake her body. She wan- 


dered from place to place, like some unquiet 
lspectre, sighing te the winds, and holding con- 
verse with the stars! 
i distracted than Emily; (or he felt a double pang 
The author has | tor every grief that weighed upon her heart. He 
\saw her fast fading belore him, not by disease, 
but inward and incurable fires, which no medi- 
}cines could quench, no art eradicate !” 


Her futher was even more 


We are aware, that a considerable di 
ersity of opinion prevails, even amongst 


liberal minded men, as to the character of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Viewing him as 
n avowed champion, iu the early part of 


his eventual! career, of the rights of man, 
he was admired, and justly so, by all who 
desired the emancipation of the human 
race. 
beunded ambition, he prostrated those 
rights, and, in many respects, closely imi- 


Bat when, hurried on by his un- 


ited the policy of the despots who held 


Europe in chains, he then became an ob- 


ect of disgust to all who formerly ademred 


him tor his seeming adherence to prin- 
i ciple. 
| man, however, in the light of a monarch, 
‘who has been recognised as such by all 
the other powers, and comparing his pub- 
lic and private life with that of contempo- 
rary sovereigns, it is impossible to shut 
our eyes tothe fact, that he far surpassed 
them all in the display of every virtue 
which constitutes a great prince, and that 
the treatment which he met with, in the 
moment of adversity, bas fixed upon its 
lauthors a stain, which will remain attach- 
ed to their names through all succeeding 
ages. 
deeds of Napoleon should not be allowed 
to pass, without employing the pen of 
some of our modern poets ; and that the 
only one amongst them capable of doing 
justice to the subject is Lord Byron; are 


Contemplating this extraordinary 


That the heroic and splendid 


positions in which we unreservedly.con- 
cur with Mr. S. And although, we think, 
he is rather enthusiastic in his praise of 
the hero, we have derived so much plea- 
eure from the perusal of “‘ The Napoleo- 
nad,’’ which forms the eighth number of 
his interesting little volume, that we 
deem no apology necessary to our read- 
ers for laying the following ample ex- 
tracts before them :— 


*¢ When [ mention the term Napoleonad, as the 
title of the epic poem, to which we would invite 
the genius of Loid Byron, as one equal to the 
grandeur and magnificence of his powers; the 
imagination of the reader will naturally hasten to 
anticipate the wonderful subject on which it is 
proposed to found it. The life, genius, and ca- 
reer of Napoleon Bonaparte, surpass every story 
both ancient and modern, which forms the ground 
work and superstructure of an epic poem. As it 
relates to the dignity, nobleness, and elevation of 
the theme, as well as the design, unity, and de- 
nouement, nothing ca exceed it. In point of 
magnificence and grandeur, what can compare 
to the grand project of the Conquest of the World? 
What a sublime and congenial work for a poet of 
Byron’s stupendous powers! JFo trace the pro- 
gress of this colossal conqueror from victory to 
victory ; from his annihilation of armies to his 
thraldom of the globe, ation after nation, till he 
feit the world struggling in his unequal gripe, and 
panting to regain its hiberty : to describe in the 
glowing language of poetry. the n*aichof desola- 
tion, the death of thousands, the sack of cities, 
and the conflagration of capitals, would form but 
one part of this sublime and interesting topic, 
which swells. the mind to wonderful dilation, 
even by the conception of its immensity, 

* When we consider, in another point of view, 
the wonderfu! achievements of France under his 
auspices, in science, arts, agriculture, and all that 
advances a great nation in the road of felicity 
and grandeur, the character of Napoleon. pre- 
sents a complete picture of a poetical hero. As 
the patron of literature, be stands pre-eminent. 
France is indebted to him for her architecture, 
her great and Roman-like roads, her elegant and 
‘permanent bridges, het canals, her polytechnic 
schools, her botante gardens, her Louvre, which 
all had their birth and progressive existence with 
him,—and which have almost perished with him- 


branch of science and art that exalts an 

iv the moral and political scale of excellence. 
He was truly the Father of France, and the won- 
der of the age. Liberal philosophy, and beld, 
dauntless research, take their origin from his 





cases, it becomes difficult to discriminate between 





eta. 


Napoleon was cmphatically the protector of every 
empire 
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«Iw magnanimity, tra’ first qualuy of he: oic || 


minds, what personage oF ancient or modero his- 
tory, has excelled bin? His comiuct towards 
the various monarchs whom he successively sub 
\ugated, speak volumes in favour of his clemency 
and greatness of soul. His contempt of every 
thing of a pecuniary nature, bespeaks a towering 
ind extraordinary mind, elevated above the gro- 
elling conceptions of a sordid and selfish nature. 
While all around him were engrossed in accumu- 
lating wealth, Napoleon was satisfied with fame. 

‘+ Napoleon was a husband and a father! Let 

ot his great remoteness from us, lead us to ima- 
ane that he wanted conjugal tenderpess, or was 
leficient in parental affection. Stull his beast 
vas the heart of a hero, rather reied above, 
‘han imsensible to the domestic sympathies. 

« We do not presume to give a complete ana- 
ivtieal view Of the diversified features of such a 
soem; but merely to show how fully competent 
ne subject is te the dignity of the epopee, and 

ow worthy of all the powers of the most stupen- 
ious genius. First, as it respects the Man’ 
Nepoleon, the favourite child of genius, and of 
fortune! in his intellect great, sublime, and capa 

le of conceiving with distinctness, and planning 
with systematic precision, the subjugation of Eu 
-ope and Asia to his individual sway! This, is 
tself, stamps the grandeur of his intelleet, with- 
ut pointing to that searching penetration, aud 
wuick, overreaching sagacity, which anticipated 
the designs, and frustrated the councils of his 

“ Let us now conside: the age in which he flov- 
hed, and the theatre on which he acted, in re- 

ition to the peculiar fitness of this subject for an 

pic poem. The age of Napoleon was the most 
extraortinary and astonishing in the annal5 of 
wwankind. It surpasses all that is ancient, and 
tands by iteelf in the modern world. One event, 
that of the Revolution in France, would be sufi 
ient to stamp it with this character. The birth- 
ay of liberty to Europe, is 9 sublime and tryit- 
1 source of the noblest sentiments and most ex- 
lted passions. This may be termed the com- 
encement of the age of Napoleon, when reason 
assumed the majesty of empire, and priestcraft 
vking with the kings that supported it, left the 
cnind unfettered by superstition and bigotry. Af- 
ces that grand event, we find the hero creating his 
wn Age, and moulding time, destiny, fortune, 
itthat we fancy to be uncontrollable, to his own 
ews and purposes. It was then emphatically 
1e Age of Napoleon; as the anterior period was 
he age of Reason. This presents a feature in 
the subject entirely novel, unprecedented, and 
ntouched by the human mind. Homer, Milton, 
fasso, Dante, Virgil, can give us nothing that 
will approach it in magnificent singularity. Vel- 
‘nire’s Henriad would not campare with it, with- 
ut a degrading disparagement. No conqueror 
vf antiquity ereated his own age, though he may 
have changed the face of things to his own genius. 
im his own country. But N«poleon moulded ail 
the natiOhs pf the civilized world, to his own pe- 
uliar and transcendent genius—and that world 
till bears, and will for ever bear, the indelinle 
amp of his power and his mind. How superior} 

a this r@spect, is the theme of Napoleon for an 

pic, to that of allothers! France, Europe, the 
World, wil! never efface the salutary impression 
made by Napoleon on all. 

“‘ What episodes; how brilliant, magnificent, 

ad iuteresting, would be the episodes, which the 

sattles of Austerlitz, Marengo, Lodi, Moscow, 
Waterloo, &c. would furnish ! 

“ His captivity in Elba, his escape, his recap- 

vity, his confinement at St. Helena, his Death ; 





having an appropriate and tiue represemative iv 
the author of Den Juan, and i bim only. We 
speak upon this subject with the zeal and earnest- 
ness of enthusiasm; we desire to see Na» PoLEON 
in the hands of the first poet, and most extraordi- 
nary nah of the age, because we feel assured, 
that should he not wadertake and periorm it, we 
shall never experience the pleasure of contemplat- 
ing the most t-anscencent theme the world ever 
gave birth to, splendidly wrought into a beaati- 
ful and sublime epic, which, in the hands of Byron, 
would excei all that Homer or Virgil ever pro- 
duced.” 


There are several other interesting 
numbers, which our limits prevent from 
being noticed. In laying aside this little 
volume, we have ne hesitation in avowing 
our opinion as to its excellence : it be- 
trays taleut and taste; it impresses the 
sound principles of morality ; and such 
being the case, we sincerely hope it may 
meet with the reputation it so well 
merits. 














THE DRAMA, 


ee 





—W hilst the Deana bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aia her precepts aw eoforce her laws, 

So lang the just and generous will befriend, 

Aud triumph on ber evorts wil, attend. 
Braooxs 





— ll 
ANCIENT DRAMATIC EXHIBITIONS. 
—~—— 

The nations of antiquity thought it ne- 
cessary to introduce dramatic and other 
exhibitions by way of diversion, during 
repasts. ‘The Romans and Greeks amus- 
ed their guests with pantomimes, and often 
with the bloody combats of gladiators and 
wrestlers, ihe Christian princes of the} 
early ages were likewise fond of panto- 
mimic dances at table ; in the interludes, 
the minstrels and troubadours, with their) 
harps and songs, acted a conspicuous part. 
In the refectories of the monks, or at the 
tables of pious prelates, edifying books. 
or learned works were read: singing was}} 
likewise common; and the first organ 
that France possessed, was intended for 


cen. 





the table music of Charlemagne. But the 
most remarkable of the amusements with 
which the guests of the great were enter- 
tained and surprised, were the different! 
kiuds of spectacles. to which the French 
gave the name of entreméis: these con- 
sisted either of the combats of knights, 
the mechanical tricks of Automata, or of 
theatrical or pantomimical representations 
of celebrated events and achievements: 
At an entertainment given to the ladies by 
Charles VI. of France, two knights, Rey- 
naud de Roye and Messire Boucicaut rode, 
during the repast, round the hall, and 





vould all form great and noble features in such 
1 poem. The catastrophe would be hovridly 
sublime—the Conqueror of the World poisoned, 
ia his prison, at the instance of a confederacy 
if pious Kings, whofelt their thrones tremble be- 
neath them, by the mere breath of his existence, 
though a prisoner on a desert rock in the Indian 
Ycean | 

“ The philosophy, science, and intellectual re- 
finement of the age, may be supposed unfavour- 
sble to the perfect production of an epic poem 
upon any subject of modern origin. But expe- 
rience and observation do not favour this appre- 
hension. Although the machinery of pagan my- 
thology could not well be used with all its wont: 4 
ffect, yet we may reasonably question whether 
the modern epope@ cannot attain all its charac- 
teristic grandeur and interest by the poet confin- 
-ng himself to the received opinions of philosophy. 
in endowing his hero with such genii as Socrates 
‘nd Tasso believed themselves to be influenced 
by. The rapid course of events, in the present 
ase, woul prevent the serious want of more 
iachinery than the great agents, causes, ang 
effects of the Revolution would so readily sug- 
sest to thé fancy of a competent poet. The spi- 
rit of discord, of intrigue, of ambition, of war, of 
peace, of virtue, &c. would themselves form an 
idmirable machinery. 

“ {am no inspired bard, but had I leisure and 
dustry, [would attempt to become one on such 
i theme as this. Bonaparte has afforded too 
many subjects calculated 


** Po point a moral, or adorn a tale,” 


‘0. allow such an epic to want a moral lesson ; 
which, however, the license of poetrcal justice 
would never permit to appear as a deficiency. 

“To Lord Byron, the world justly looks for 
such anepic. We havea claim upon him for it, 
which he cannot evade—the entire competency 
of his poetical genius, and Ais only, to the task. 
To him too, we look for that liberality, which can 
merge the Englishman in the Philosopher. 
poet Seems to have be€n made for the hero, and 


broke a lance with each other. Having 
finished their combat, they were followed 
by several other knights, who did the 
same. Ata banquet given by Charles V. 
in 1378, the departure of Godfrey de 
Bouillou for the Holy Land, and the tak- 
ing of Jerusalem, were represented du- 
ring the entertainment. At the feast given 
by Charles VI. on the arrival of his con- 
sort, Isabel of Bavaria, the siege of Troy 
was exhibited. A prodigious fortress 
was seen, with four towers on the sides, 
and a fifth in the middle. The coats off 
arms and shields affixed to the walls show- 
ed that this fortress was the city of Troy, 
and that the tower in the centre was the 
citadel of lium. Not far from it was per- 
ceived a spacious tent, the arms of which 
denoted the Greek besiegers. Beside 
this tent was a ship capable of containing 
at least one hundred warriors. 
fortress, the tent, and ihe ship were} 
moved by wheels, bat the springs and the! 
persons who directed them, were con- 
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Both the ) 


his back. 


gundy. 


instruments.. 


he had bees alive. 


other. 


with the syrens. 


of the whale. 


marine monster.”’ 


century. 





with the English princess Margaret, three||the upper part of (ce house, und threat- 
entreméts made their appearance. A great 
‘unicorn first entered, with a leopard on 
In one paw the leopard held 
the arms of ingland. and in the other a 
daisy, (margueriie) in allusion to the} 
name of the princess. 
round all the tables, the unicorn at length 
stood still opposite to the duke, and a 
mattre d’hotel, taking the daisy from the 
leopard, presented it with a complimenta- 
ry speech to that prince. 
was followed by a huge gilded lion, on 
whose back rode the female dwarf of the 
Princess of Burgundy, superbly dressed 
as a shepherdess, with the arms of Bur- 
On his entrance into the ball, the 
lion opened and shut his mouth, as though 
This representative 
of brute majesty did more than the living 
original could have done ; 
plimentary air to the ducal bride. 
\lion was succeeded by a dromedary, with 
a rider in the cress and armour of a Sara- 
As he rode round the hall, the Sa- 
racen took out of a basket all sorts of fo- 
reign birds, which he distributed about 
him, and even threw upon the table. At 
supper, on the third day of these nuptial] plish the deed, as he was accustomed, in 
festivities, appeared five enfreméts. Four ; 
wild boars blew trampets ; and four goats) ration so seriously alarmed the pedagogue, 
executed a concert on as many different 
four wolves exhibited a 
specimen of their skill on the flute ; and 
fuur asses sung a rondeau which may be 
found in Olivier de la Marche. 
four monkeys played a mischievous trick 
jto a tradesman who was asleep, and then 
showed their agility in dancing. 
All these entreméts, however, were 
eclipsed by those exhibited at the enter- 
tainment of the first day on which the 
Bastard of Burgundy opened his tourna- 
ment as knight ef the golden tree. On this||the theatre when those games were to be 
occasion, two prodigious giants first en- 
teretl, superbly habited and accoutred. 
They were followed by a whale, which, 
as Olivier de la Marche assures us, was 
the largest ever exhibited by way of 
Pims-sea-monster was sixXty|/Ticacy by a friend who sat near him, he 
fect in length, and so high, that twollimmediately quitted the theatre, that the 
knights riding one on either side upon the 
tallest horses, could not have seen each 
The eyes of the whale were 
formed by two of the largest looking- 
glasses that could be procured. He mov- 
ed his fins, his tail, and the rest of his 
body as if he had been alive. 
had made the circuit of the hall, the 
whale opened his enormous jaws, and 
disgorged two syrens and twelve tritons. 
The syrens began to sing, but were soon 
interrupted by the sound of a drum which 
was heard in the whale’s belly. When it 
had ceased, the tritons struck up a dance 
The tritons soon be- 
came jealous of each other, and com- 
menced a furious combat, which was ter- 
minated by the two giants, who drove 
back the tritons and syrens into the belly 
“It was certainly a most 
beautiful entremét,” observes the histo- 
rian, ‘‘ for there were more than forty 
persons concealed in the body of this 
Entreméts fell into 
disuse about the middle of the fifteenth 


Vhe unicorn 


he sung a com- 


The 
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cealed. A violent conflict took place be- 








tween the Grecian heroes in the tent and 
ship, and the Trojans in the fortress ; but 


and the heat occasioned by it were so 
great, that several persons were suffocat- 
ed, and still more crushed aud otherwise 
hurt. 

The Burgundian court manifested a de- 
cided preference for the exhibitions o 
automata and the representations of ani- 
mals. At the entertainment given on oc- 








‘or the age;—the condensed energies of both, 
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Drusus’s house. 
intimacy, 


Cavro.—When Cato was yet a child, 
and living with his uncle Drusus, a depu- 
tation of the Latines came to Rome, in 
hopes of obtaining, for their countrymen, 
it was not of long duration: for the crowd|'the treedom of the city, through the agen- 
cy of Drusus, then tribune of the com- 
mons; and Poppedius, the chief of the 
deputation, was lodged and entertained in 
Availing himself of that 
Poppedius requested young} 
Cato te use his influence with his uncle in 
favour of the Latines :. but the child stea- 
dily refused to comply, though repeatedly 
casion of the nuptials of Charles the Bold,jurged. At length Poppedius teok him to 


Lastly. 


After he 


= 


ANCIENT ANECDOTES, 


From Valerius Maximus, 








ened to throw bim down headlong, unless 
he would promise his compliance. But 
the threat proved inefiectual; and Cato 
H stil inflexibly persevered in his refusal. 

Some years after this, but before he 


! 


Having paraded) had attained the age of seventeen, he was 


conducted by his pedagogue (or guardian 
jattendant) to pay his respects to the clic- 
tator Sylla, then uncontrolled master of 
Rome, and lavishly indulging his vindic- 
tive cruelty in the indiscriminate ‘pro- 
scription of all who had opposed ‘him. 
On entering the dictator’s housé, young 
Cato was shocked to see the bloody heads 
of the murdered citizens brought into the 
hall by the wretches who came to claim 
jthe promised rewards for the perpetra- 
ition of the murders ; and, turning to his 
conductor, he asked, why there was not 
some person to be found, who would rid 
the world of so cruel a tyrant. Recéiy- 
‘ing for answer, that people wanted not the 
jwill, but the power, as Sylla’s person was 
|too well protected by a strong guard,—he 
requested that he himself might be fur- 
nished with a weapon, to destroy the ty- 
rant ; adding, that he could easily accom- 








his visits, to sit by his side : which decla- 


that he never afterwards ventured to con- 
duct the youth on a visit to Sylla, without 
previously searching him, to discover 
whether he had on his person any con- 
cealed weapon. 

| Of the respect which his fellow-citizens 
entertained for him in the more advanced 
period of his life, a remarkable instance 
occurred on occasion of the Floral games, 
in which it was customary for the female 
dancers to exhibit themselves in a state of 
perfect nudity. Cato happening to go to 








celebrated, the assembled spectators were 
ashamed to call for the naked exhibition 
in his presence. The sage, however, 
soon relieved them from their embarrass- 
ment ; for, on being apprised of their de- 


people might not, on his account, be de- 
prived of their customary entertainment. 
A more flattering mark of respect was 
that paid to him, on another occasion, by 
the Senate. In a certain debate in that 
assembly, Cato was making a very long 
speech, merely for the purpose of pro- 
tracting the business, and preventing the 
adoption of a measure which he disap-. 
proved. His intention being evident, Ju- 
lius Cassar (then consul, and friendly to 
the measure in question) determined to 
put an end to his obnoxious harangue ; and 
with that view, arbitrarily ordered an offi- 
cer to take him into custody, and conduct 
him to prison. But no sooner was the or- 
der issued, than the entire assembly at 
once rose from their seats to accompany 
him, and partake of his imprisonment : 
and Cesar was thus induced, by a’sense 
of shame, to revoke his imperious man- 
date. 

The reader, who has seen Addison’s ce- 
lebrated tragedy of Cato, needs not to be’ 
informed, that, rather than he would him- 
self submit to Czsar, or by a fruitless re- 
sistance, subject the inhabitants. and garri- 
son of Utica to the resentment of the vic~ 
tor, he, with stoic apathy, turned his 
isword against his own bosom. Let me 
add, from Valerius, that when Caesar was 
informed of his death, he exclaimed, that 
he ‘envied Cato’s glory, and that Cato 
had envied his” (or, rather, grudging him 
the opportunity of gaining new glory, by 
pardoning such an adversary). It is, in- 
deed, certain, that Cesar would gladly 
have spared Cato’s fife ; and Valerius ob- 
serves, that he did not confiscate-the pro- 
perty of his fallen enemy, but left his chil- 
dren in quiet possession of it. 


Cassivs.—-Of congenial spirit with young 
Cato was young Cassius, who afterwards 
rendered himself so conspicuous, as the 
associate of Brutus in heading the party 
who killed Julius Cesar. While yet a 
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Sceva.—To this notice of Sicinius let} 
lime add that of Sewva, a centurion in Ce-| 
example, Cassius gave him a violent boy _— 6 army ogy aa = ul war " ith Pom-| 
onthe ear ; a deed which seemed likely ||! y: In the detence ot a small fort or} 
to cost him' his life, though he had the|,2#stton against a very superior force, not") 
cood fortune to escape with impunity. withstanding several other wounds and 
the loss of one eye, Scwva continued gal-|| 
Aversiaves.—The celebrated Alctbi- | tontiy fighting, amtil exhausted with fa-|) 
ades also, at an early age, displayed &)\eue ond loss of blood, be fell amid a 
prognostic trait of his future character as| aeap of enemies killed with his own hand. 
a politician. When a boy, he one day) :jis shield was found pierced with one 
found his uncle Pericles sitting alone, and!\)yndred and twenty arrow-shots, accord- 
eeply immersed in gloomy meditation.) jn¢ tg Valerius; or two hundred and! 
‘ 


On inquiring the cause, and receiving for twenty, as the number appears in the text}, 


proper age, would imitate the paternal 








to make out his account « ~ considerable that the brave defenders of the fort pro-| 
sum of public money which he i id eX-}\ ¢uced to their general about thirty thou-| 
pended in the architectural embellishment) Sand arrows. discharged into it by Pom- 


\ 


| 


he did not rather devise some expedient) inq that the gallant Semva recovered 
io avoid the necessity of producing bis! tom his wounds, end was bonourably re- 
accounts. Pericles adopted the boy's sug- || warded and promoted. . 
cestion, and soou contrived to iavolve his|| 
country in war, which wholly engrossed!) ===" —— — 
the public attention, and completely di- | ARTS AND SCIENCES. | 
verted it from the consideration of his}; —— wins NOSIS. 

} 








accounts. Science has sought, on weary wi 


(according to the established custom) ad- | 
vancing to the altar to swear to the truth |) . oe . : 
of his deposition; when the jadges alto- | “essing ape poy agg considernines 
gether, rising from their seats, unanimous-|/S° ™UCh prevails, a few remarks on the 
ly declared his bare assertion to be suffi-|™de of preventing its attacks, and reliev- 
themselves were not, in any case, allowed|| Perhaps, be not unacceptable to such of 
‘o pronounce judgment without being pre-|the readers of the Minerva as have been 
jsuflere rs from this acute disorder. 
Portia.—On the night preceding Julius '| , po tecnaye eee Seperiee from 
Cesar’s death, Portia, the daughter of jon’ ° ne: Race Dew se, _ 5. 
Cato, and wife of Brutas, received the Feum-the-nerve-ef eteathe being enpoend 
first intimation of the plot formed for kill- pothee contets ofthe cir, ant Of CONN See 
ing the usurper on the following day.— akon —_ Pho. Rages yi agen 
After this confidential disclosure, Brutus a py plrrnedinc hyena ime 
having quitted her apartment, she called ky 2. Dest isfletiiiiien of the 
for a knife or razor, for the ostensible! | brane surrounding the root of a 
purpose of paring her nails; and, letting aati, & Wench exeemetien with ofthe 
it fall, as if by accident, she thus contrived aie gp va? 
to wound herseJf. Her maids shrieking 
at the sight of her blood, the sound reach- 
ed the ear of Brutus, who hastily return- 
ed to the apartment, and, having learned 
the cause of their alarm, affectionately 
ehid her for having undertaken to perform! 
that office herself, instead of employing 
the usual ministry of the barber. But 
Portia, in a whisper, informed him, that 
what had happened was not the effect of 


accident, but a deliberate deed, and, in! . 

meng Hoe ites ons tooth does eps to induce the - th- 
certain proof of her affection for him; as| ach ; anos ——— of irrita —— 
she was desirous of ascertaining, by actual|{” ni gy 97 ned _ wer ae) “ =~ alt- 
experiment, with what degree of fortitude nun "ahd 4 a a anaemia mg P te Hes 
sla could beer te dict de hoses! 0 death. and by its exposure to cold, which lst is 
wound, if he should unfurtunately fail in||* very commen exciting cause of the dis- 
the execution of his perilous enterprise. eeiee 


viously sworn. 








the eye, ear, stomach, &c. It is to be 
remarked, however, that when the dis- 
ease is actually in the tooth, the neigh- 
bouring parts frequently become inflamed 
and painful. When the attack is very 
severe, fever and its consequences may 
be induced. The first of these causes 
is by far the most frequent, and accord- 
ingly deserves the most attention. 

The mere exposure of the nerve of a 





Sictsivs Dentatvs.—-A remarkable 
example of martial prowess and good for- 
tune, was Sicinius Dentatus, a Roman sol- 
dier. This hero had fought in one hun- 
dred and twenty battles—-thirty-six times 
returned laden with the spoils of so many 
enemies slain with his own haad—eight of 
whom he killed in single combat, on chal- 
lenge, in the sight of both armies. He 
saved. in various battles, the lives of four- 
teen fellow-citizens. Ile received forty- 
five wounds all in the breast, not one be- 
hind. Nine times he marched in proud 
procession behind the car of triumph: on 
ihe last of which joyous occasions, he dis-||ach, though the nerve of that tooth re- 
played the followtaz numerous collection|| mained exposed, and other teeth perhaps 
of honorary presents, received from his||were carious. 
diflerent generals, as the meeds of valour : teeth decay, and who, notwithstanding, 
~—Light golden crowns, fourteen civic,inever suffer the least pain from them. 
three mural, one obsilioual, one hundredi/The cause of caries in a tooth appears 
and eighty-three collars or neck-chains.jnever to have been satisfactorily explain- 


cay, Without any pain whatever. 


dual. 


twice, and afterwards have had no tooth- 








ithese in the order in which they are men- 


| fect when freely used ; and those of the 


|) Witlick, 
advertised in the public papers, are 


answer that -his uncle was utterly ata loss! ,f @pcar, where it is further recorded, |! 


of the Athenian citadel, he asked him why!} 4.5.7. party in the course of a few hours :!! o 
7 PCy 8 party ja & arse of a | acum ‘\|However, vegetable acids moderately), 


jier as aremedy in scorbutic diseases of} 


At this season of the year, when the ||acids, or sugar, were the immediate cause} 


cient, without the oath; although they |)!ng the pain attendant upon them, may, | 


parts primarily affected, as in disorders of 


That the mere exposure is not 
sufficient, is evident from the fact, that 
the nerve of a tooth has been laid bare by 
violence, and the pain which has followed 
has been merely temporary, such as the 
accident would naturally produce, and 
that the internal parts ofa tooth are often 
known to become exposed by gradual de-|ifect ;_ that when this inflammation first 
It also 
appears, that the causes which at one 
time, or in one individual, can induce this 
irritability, are inadequate to its produc- 
tion at another time, or in another indivi- 
Thus many persons have experi- 
enced pain in the decayed tooth once or 


So there are some whose 


iproduce the affection, and yet remain en- 


Being at the same! ing these particulars, Valerius assures the ltrescent or acrid particles from the foodjurely free from the same. Varieties o/ 


soil, water, and mode of tife, may also 
jbave an indirect influence. We ma 
‘hence explain why toothach often prevails 
{in families, and also why there are so 
it is{|Many exceptions to this general rule ; for 
\jthough afamily often inherit a peculiarity 
jof temperament or organization, yet it is 
mineral kind are undoubtedly perpi jous, || UY no means true, that ey ery member ol 
“ ns . igh. > , ay . ae ar 4 
when employed for tne purpose of clear-||!"t farmly have such -peculiarity, oris 
ing the teeth, with which intent they are |, equally exposed to the causes of disease. 
mae the ingredicnts of various tinctures| 
and powders vended inthe shops. ‘ The! 
various dentifrices,” justly observes Dr.|) 
‘‘ whether Royal or Imperial,’ 
at|| 
least of doubtéul, if not injurious effect | 
Sf as , i inst: “e 4 itv |) 
artic astonishing instance of credalit; \| vitated thereto.—Auwnihilate the Earth be- 
‘and infatuation, that people will take ex-|/'°"™. Per : 
rnal and internal ; edicines upon trust neath it, and the tail would gravitate to 
iernal an rnal ime f 01 st, ; ze +9" 
when they would hesitate to take any food||*®© nearest planet, probably , annihilate 
; “a {jail the planets, the tail would then point 
iwith which they are unaecquainted.”’|} : . 
: ‘towards the Sun, and the rocket would 
y i ref: 0 . 4 h Ss i 
used, and diluted as they must be by the|| “y direct therefrom Let ae 208 ae 
- } , “, |\Comets, and every material substance in 
saliva, do not appear to possess the dele-/| : ae 
: ad . : \|the system, be supposed to be annihilat- 
iterious properties ascribed to them. 7 ' . a 
pesher ; ied, then we may believe that the tail e/ 
gar, also, appears uninjarious when not) ~, : ; : 
: P By imelf it ia sowerfully He rocket would gravitate and point to 
ae - and i ae A, Sor we) some one of the fixed stars, from whence 
wmntiseptic, and has according y. been Ot te rocket itself would fly. andthe tau 
commended by the abeve-mentioned wri-||"~. eee Be, 
‘ lagain would, in time, point to some other, 


We shail consider 








tioned. 
Witb regard to the use of acids, 
probable that they have an injarious ef- 





| 
} 
{ 


ON THE SUN’S STATION. 
~~ 


An everlasting sky-rocket let off, would 
ifiy from the earth as long as its tail gra- 





Su- 


used freely. 


(en s.—-Of the respect pak es re ee es Ls ms - and fy from it, and so to and from others. 
he oa oak: : rs th "4 , . ‘t pal I to), Camportt. | the teeth and gums. In proof of its anti-)| ony ew intl. i eldaloe ciaaant 

acknowledged worth and inteeriiv, a no-|) — eS ee ew a papel p $ ana we ALAIN Ar ain, a 

table instance occurred in the person of | ee ee grey .cngir ores = it central position, where it would 
: , a ee ' MINERVA MEDICA. | de Lonnes, a French physician, of a whole || ee ee ee } bei 

the philosopher Xenocrates. Being sum- oh Se didliaes hel 4 ef «viol , |keep continually veering round, not being 

Leone witness » taled ob Eile | — {|ship’s company being cured of a violent) "Ty or 
moned as a witness on a trial at Athens,| — curvy by living for some time. frotn ne-i@Paee OF rest 

‘ 4 isc & hk some if | “tl “ ’ . . 

and having given his evidence, he was} ON TOOTHACH. No. I. | vy Y oe “* ‘| Thus on the Creation of Matter ; Fire 

a (jcessity, upon sugar alone. If the use of 


land Figure, at the disposal of the Creator, 


° may nav @ s sup- 
of carious teeth, all or most of them would||'™*Y hhave been made iat nee of sup 
‘be affected at once, which is not the case ;|) POTS that matter in distinct ay wr 
| be affected at 7 } ase jy Seen ene fae @ é 

lif the lodgment of putrescent particles, ||the whole universe. Every fixed Star o1 

re (Sun, may have been formed near to its 
the decay would always appear first in the} \: f the chaotic vast of 
‘interstices, where the teeth are nearest hae er hited Set 7 te elds 6 ~~ 
\|to each other. whereas it frequently com-||©©men's UnMedciatery su gi R 


’ 
: : pom lithe , each would have been inacen- 
j;mences on the base, or sides. The last therefore 

jobjection will also apply with regard to 


iral position in regard of others, and their 

jdistances ¢ pat, us “av st 
|| pressure of the tecth one upon the other, — Ba a eo Jo eee eae 
which has lately been considered a cause || POSS*?*€ emets" ye le “ sf Fi ere 
of decay. As a further proof that putres- pla eacontte oe Sty a ae ste 
cent matter is not directly productive of < euteil a 7" ber te one 
caries, it may be observed, that extracted||"©@ Mace one, a new gure, rh 1 8 
sound teeth, which, being dead, would new place ; the central one of both unit- 
more easily be acted upon, have been 


ed. 
eee for a long time in putrid matter! 
| 








Where gravitation is the least possible, 
without any evident effect. The affec-||*8 it is between fixed stars, the least pos- 
tion generally commences in one tooth sible irregularity of rotundity, even al- 
and then spreads to a less or greater though that irregularity should be inter- 
number of others ; and the rapidity with 


nal, would suffice to cause the orb to turn 
which the decay goes on is very different 


round, not exactly on its own centre of 
in different cases. ‘That a disorder of the magnitude, but at some small distance 
constitution may directly or indirectly oc- from it round the centre of system. The 
casion caries of the teeth, is rendered 


turns of the centre of magnitude is, there- 
very probable by the effects of scurvy on 


fore, revolution ; and as soon as reyolu- 
them, and by the increased rapidity with |"? tok place, whatever of chaos re- 
which they decay after the use of mercu- 


mained within reach of the attraction of, 
ry. I do not believe, however, that the||°" , ee to, bys pat me Peg > 
cause is most commonly constitutional, {|"uld be influenced to revolve also, anc 
F he fi , : _ |ithe planets would then begin to be form- 
WL tony . a Soa ‘tied at different distances, by adbesion of 
seems, that, in general, the above sup-lithe particles and masses, in the collision 
posed causes are not adequate, in them- 
selves, to the production of caries in the 


arising from different velocities. 
teeth. My opinion on the subje +t is this, ‘Whilst revolving hes forming, did apy 
that the teeth are liable, like all other of them (the planets) ee. yi rotation (by 
bones, to inflammation, and its conse- their depth of longitude) | before all’ the 
quences ; and being possessed of a very ae of matics mova. = their sphere, 
small degree of vitality, or of that power and within their attraction had united in 
in living bodies which enables them to 


one primary planet, then the remaining 
withstand deleterious influences, are less||™**S€S would be obliged to revolve round 
capable of resisting their destructive ef-||!* and keep tt a distance us entellites ; a 
appears to have been the case with all ex- 
cept Mars, Venus, and Mercury, which 
have no visible satellites. 

Secondary planets’ have no satellites ; 
because they have no rotation of thei: 
own. What bas been called rotation ii 
the Moon, is not on her own axis, but of 
the Earth’s centre of magnitude, precize- 
ly once every Moon ; and istruly revolu- 











takes place, it most probably attacks that 
part of a tooth where the enamel is thin- 
nest, and an exfoliation, or separation of 
that part taking place, the nerve becomes 
exposed to irritation when certain causes 
are applied to it, and toothach results ;— 
that the inflammation is sometimes con- 
fined to the membrane surrounding the||') ¢ 
root of a tooth: and that some persons,||tion with a fixed front to the Earth, the 
from a peculiar irritability in their consti-||#ame as I have said the Earth had to the 
tution, or from the peculiar formation re Sun,before diurnal rotation began, and be- 





their teeth, are particularly liable to there which the Earth itself could have no 
disorder, while others, not being of a tem-|/s@tellite. 

perament prone to inflammation, or hav-!/ According to my premises, there ought 
fing their teeth more strongly organized,"to be revolution even in the rotation of 
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omer eee- ==. . 
‘he Earth, te cause a satellite to revolve || SCIENTIFIC NOTICES | 
avout it, but the Earth rotates truly on its |) ig sete ee Fares | 
axis ; where then isthe revelving ceatre || OP ene ree eee | 
» induce the revolution of the Moon ?}} we 


7 : i Ne jw method of lrueainatin g@ houses 7 tht 
j'o this 1 must answer that the centre of|)  ~ GEA. Be ” : | 
oe } : gas.——A curious speculator, in Loudon, | 
the Earth's magnitude may revolve round|)? ; Sr tse 
’ 1 it ig scarcely possible that alProP°%**.'° light houses with gas, froin] 

‘s AXIS 5 at tis scarcery -] wlajy . , . . 
its axis ij an reg we r 7 th E wre) ithe ontside, which will be free from any || 
nerpendicular to the plane be Earth’s|\ > ‘ - Oe | 
perpenaicuiar le A pe tost di sais jof the annoyances which arise from the} 

raat : circle eatest di: 21 || “ia ‘ 

eqauaor, or Cire Tine pet , lisimetl of the vas. and from the heat eene-|| 
which must be the axis of rotation) should || PPR Aa ge , {| 
a. ae lrated daring its combustion. In order to/} 
pass precisely through the centre of the|| , i| 
(arth’s maguitude, or the centre of gravi-| 





jeflect this With the greatest advantage,|) 
| A . ‘ eas Al 
ithe ges-pipe is to be bronght to the sili pf; 


WES LINER A 











ing of cast iron is, however, frequently! 
neglected ; and it is known from experi- | 
ence to be of the highest importauce. |! 
The best test of the quality of a piece of 
cast iron, is to stiike the edge witha hem- | 
mer; if it make a slight impression, de-| 
noting some degree of malleability, the! 
iron is of a good quality ; bat if fragments) 
fy off, without any sensible indentation, |! 
the iron will be hard, britde, and net to 

be relied on. It must, however, be rel) 
membered, that in a large beam of iron.|! 


——— 




















EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
—~- 
No. XEIL ofthe Miverva will contain the fol 
lowing articles: 
Porutar TALes.—-The Fate of Feeling. 
The 7 i the Lawyer —Fatal Fffecis o 


Ungovernabie Low. 


eves an 


HE TRAVELLER.—Custems and Manners in 
Sucde 


Lireratva re —On Teste. 


: > ies } : i soap r \ me i) Tue prasca.—Lonudon Theatres.—-Dram 
. Scarce any batl ee 9 ee eT ae indow, having a gas-tight joint, by | different parts will ofiea have different); 4, uote. 
¢ centre of gravity traly be da org + of ! means Of Which‘ en be placed either|| Watities, depending generally upon PCIE 5 te serie Memoirs of De. Bush by. 
fn, « he B epee prs that bias | vertically, when it is to be used, or hori- | tneon wd ag hp ‘ . reSnighe pokes, Ants AND Scns ——Botanie Emblem 
vill be the revolving centre that causes WOEe a Eee to be re-tn) the aries ori nt » be are } tl wae ee HE Rr 
ppc 2 ing |moved altogether. or put aside during the |" Cher IMporlan’ subjects, Wires Mey | Phenament.—Sagocity in Smelling —Seientifi 
a aad fishnet 5 Ilday ina press or recess made in the wali te toe apt to leave to the honesty or care) a4 yiterary Notic p from Foreign Journals. 
Comets, | conceive to be those masses}ty vaceive it. ‘The lamp which is to pro- » but upon which every | 7 rat History, &e. . 
vhich had got formed too nearly over the |i tect the gas from wind and rain, must! wilder, ought t Conn srokpuxcte.~— Malian Lethe, Se, [17 
‘aa’s poles, where they would be depriv- |), ive fronts of glass either hemispherical, | able to judge ior himself. Pouvhe.. Thi < Taurence.”— 


i of the full eife t of tae revolution off) or semi: ylindrical, so that no opaque line} 
is centve of magnitude ; ; or bar may interfere with or break the! 
' obtain a lesser degree of circular ve-'| one of rays which enter the window. | 
veity than was necessary tu keepthem off) The back part of tic lamp must be a ie 
vom the sun; and they become precipi-|iflector, of 


' “ such a surface that it shall) 
ited, in their degrees the more dire Ct) throw tato the apartment all the ravs that! 


ihe less circular velocity they had obtain-|i would otherwise not enter. The direct! 
cd, Such masses as had obtained yetless|/and reflected lizht which will enter the! 
ivealar motion than any of the existing! apartment, may be renered uniform, 
omets, will have fallen into and 
mnstituent parts of the sun. 


and consequent-| 


by! 
5€come | means of an ornamental bliad, of the finesi|| 
jmustin, (varnished or noi, as may be found || 

A revolving centre of gravitation will!/most advantageous) and if the blind has al 
ise the motion communicated to p uti- [1 indscape upon it, the moet luminous por-| 
les of matter surrounding it, to be cireu-|/tion may be made to have the appearance} 


jacin its erigin, if*we suppose the sun’s} of the sun in the heavens ! 
aotion and earth’s wotation to have com-|| The advanatages of such a method of 
menced while yet the chaotic particles|/illumination are great and cbvious. In-| 
vere extremely small and nearly in equi-|| siead of being annoyed by the constant | 
librio (as the whole would have been be-|jentrance of servants to trim the lamp ;) 





ithe animals form their nest, and hatch! 


NATURAL U 


iSTOR 

The Common Creej er.—T his hittle bir j 
seems peculiarly fond of the society o.|| 
man; and it must be confessed that in|, 
some parts of the world it is often protect- | 
ed by his interested care. From observ-} 
ing its utility in destroying insects, it)| 
has long been a custom in the United|| 
States, to fix a smal! box at the end of «|| 
long pole in gardens and about houses, as) 


: able 
tplace for it to buildin. In these boxes'| 


their young, which the parent birds ised} 
with a variety of insects, partictlarly| 
those species that are injurious in gardens. | 
A gentleman who was at the trouble of 


| 
i 
ire forming system) when the gravitation! instead of haviag the furniture destroyed 


Suicide, by 





| To Love, by © 1 3” with other pieces. 
GieaskEr, Recorp, Deatws and Man 
iRgAGES, ExigmMas, CuURONOLOCY. 
To Conresporprents. The poetical commu 


nications of “L,” and of *G.G,” are inadmissi 


ible. 








THE RECORD 


——-A thing of S 











vreds and Fatche 





A eharter of incorporation has been grant- 
ed by the Regents ef the University to the 
\cademy at Geneva, by which that semima- 
ry will be instituted a college, whenever the 
additional funds necessary shall be raised. 
On Monday forenoon the heavens at Phi- 
ladetphia presented a novel and beautiful ap- 
pearance. It seemed as if there were four 
or more suus, in the radii of the sun’s rays. 


i . 1: . 
watching these birds for the purpose, 


woult be very little, and the motion at!)by ihe spilling of oil, and by the carbona- 
irst would be very slow, still that motion||ceou: matter necessarily produced by ei- 
would be contrifugal as much as the gra-//ther oil or wax burning within an apart- 
vitation would be centripetal. As the|/ment ; insteul of having the eye injured 
particles bezame graduaily larger, i 


from the nest and returned with insects: 
\fromforty to sixty times ia av hour, andj 
by the irritati hicl f; bril aa 
adj) by the irritation which arises from bril-jj¢,. . 
vart ee os eve SO ilation ‘s opal ra orm ‘ \|food no fewer than seventv-one times. | 
‘heir gravit: crease 2 velocity |liant dame ; we shi PMc all these evil: . : ; . . 
vein gravite oe eee re Vere ily Mant dame ; we shals avd all these evus, iit, this business they were engaged daring! 
would gradually increase also, and dis-!|and have our houses lighted in the very \|the greatest part of the da Suppooae 
@ would always be proportioned to)|same mauner as they are by the light-ofllass oh b ied ini ingle 
ince WOU alway iS proporuonec tae Ae pape s oe: y are by (ne nab ot hrwelye hours to be occupied in it, a single 
veloctty, as velocity would have been to)\day ! pair of these birds would destroy at least 
-peciie gravity. , : ‘ ix hr insects i : 
pt 4 shade ee ere eng Sogn eT To protect Steel articles from Rust.— |" grt a4 insects in - ea te of one| 
i anets 5 2 31- . : av JOS a j a 
to ” baat : Pais ga Ed yr ,{|Caoutchouc melted and incorporated with!“ : at "es ets — my . “ two birds 
tor >a acceier, i Cd | - ‘ .4 3 " > 4 ‘ 
pedis. % ! ail of turpentine, and rubbed on articles! only took @ singte insect cace time ;. but 


jobserved that the parents generally went) 


in one particular hour they carried) 


ive. 


sun, they being passive and he alone ac-| 

There is a precession of equinoxes| 
: retrocession of nodes in all the plauets, 
which seems to imply either that the sun 





| 
'} 


vits of the planets forward to their last} 
vear’s places, or that the planets gain ac- 


elerated motion in their orbits, and pass || 


' 
iheir nodes by anticipation of place ; but} 
neither of these I trust to, but rather that! 
they, being a load en the sun’s action, 
heir planes of orbit cannot possibly pre- 
ede hie power, but hang back til! they 
el the drag ; and there being no elasti- 
vily or spring in gravitation to make up 
or that drag, it becomes a regular and 
onstant waste, or loss of place. 


The planes of the orbits of the planets! 
Sire, therefore, not really and truly flat ; 
‘he ends of each revolution passing ata 
‘stance of one minute of a degree (some 
ess and some more) from each other, 
‘hich is the loss or waste just mentioned, 
ad is not made good again by the planes 
i the orbits of any of the planets. Thena 
ew revolution begins at an angle of inci- 
ence, the sameas in the former year, but 
‘minute back (more and tess) in the or- 
er of the signs, and of their own and the 
un’s course, The earth recedes one de- 
ree in 70 years, some of the others twice 


‘mach; this in time would put their! 


oles far asunder; but, as at present, 
heir solar nodes are all comprehended 
Nithin the limits of'a sign or 30 degrees, it 
‘not improbable, that they have an effect 
i each other’s precessions of equinox 
ul retrocession of nodes, which will! 
ep them near to each other in the 
lanes of their orbits, throughout the 


} 


, ; a soft brash dipped in warm oil of turpen- 
loses power to bring the planes of the or-||.° nr nleerabecgte Lin 


\ 


a close veesel, to prevent it from being 


n 


of iron and steel, dries into a fir var-! 
nish, which renders them inaccessible to, 
moisture, and which is easily removed by| 
tine. ‘Phe caoutchouc must be melted in 
charred, and frow taking fire. I melts) 
inearly at the temperature at which lead 
ifuses ; and when in a fluid state, it must 
be.stirred with a horizontal agitater, by 
means of a handle rising above the vessel, | 
to prevent the caoutchouc from burning 
to the bottom. 


> 

Strength of Cast Iron.—The increasing 
use of cast iron in London, as a substitute 
‘for wood in building, has lately drawn 





* ,ore. 





iconsiderable attention to the various cir- 
eseeiences affecting its strength and du- 
rability. Among the new buildings of the 
metropolis, entire houses are stilted, as it 
were, upon iron columns, with a view of 
igaining space upon the ground-floor ; and 
‘in many large buildings the beams. and 
roofs are entirely of iron, to the complete 
exclusion of all timber. It gives safety 
against fire, is not liable to sudden decay, 
nor soon destroyed by wear and tear ; 
and it can be easily moulded into the form 
of the greatest strength, or that best adapt-| 
ed for the intended purpose. It mast, 
however, be remembered, that iron varies 
extremely in quality ; that the method of| 
casting materially aflects its strength ; and| 
that this is also greatly dependeut upon 
|| many minute circumstances, which in or- 
dinary cases are not attended to: such, 
for instance, as the exclusien of air-bub- 
bles; the temperature of the moulds ; 
jand above all, the time allowed for cool- 














‘hole of the platonic year ; that is, while 
hev recede back throughall the 12 signs 
“the Zodiac, 





ing, which, when performed very stowJy, 


it is highly probable that they often took 


~~ 


Remarkable Bird.—The Toucan is a 
very singular bird, particularly for the 
largeness and disproportionate length of 
its beak, which, far from being a useful 
instrument, is only, says M. de Buffon, 
“a muss to lift, which hinders the flight 
of the bird. This excessive and useless 
beak encloses a tongue more useless, not 
fleshy or cariilaginous, but a real feather, 
and certainly very ill placed. Its name, 
toucan, signifies feather, in the Brazilian 
tongue.’ The Toucan is met with 
throughout all the hot climates of south- 
ern America: ils plumage is very beau- 
ful. 

—_ 

The Bush Louse.—This insect, a pro- 
duction of Africa, is about the size of a 
large bug, and in colour black. When it! 
fixes on the skin. ofa person, it is hardly| 
possible to get it off without cuttiag it to! 
pieces ; indeed it sticks so close to the 
skin, that it cannot be felt by the touch. 
If you try to serape it off with a knife, the 
knife slides over it. One fixed on my 
wrist, (says Mr. Campbell) and no means 
which I used to take it away succeeded : 
one of our people (continues Mr. C.) 
poured the juice of tobacco. upon it, 
which made it raise itself a little above 
the skin, when he seized it and tore it 
away. When it has sucked itself full of 
blood, it falls off of its own accord. The} 








them, which; when the crow perceives. | 
he comes and stands upon the cow’s back | 
iil! he has picked as many as satisfies his 
hanger. The cow is so pleased with his! 





jaffords a much tougher material than 
i" hen eflected too rapidly. ‘This anagal- 


ytestation till he has finished his repast. | 


employment, that she gives him no mo- 


' 


poor cattle are sometimes covered with} 


each cmitting a mild transparent stream oi 
light. 

The first steam-boat built to navigate the 
Mississippi river was in 1612: the number 
at present, on that river and its tributary 
waters, is 66, with an aggregate tonnage ct 
14,000 tons. 

From the Ist of October, 1821, to the 
'S0th of September, #822,the number of pas- 
sengers.arriving from foreign ports reported 
by the seeretary of state, is 8482; of whom 
5211 were males, and 1196 females. 

General Swift and Col. Fenwick have re- 
ported that the plan of uniting the Delaware 
and Hudson by the Musconeteong and Pas- 
saic rivers, may be acconrplished without 
serious obstacles. 

A successful experiment has been made 
in the-culture of the sugar-cane on the ste- 
rile soil, now principally covered with pines, 
in the rear of Mobile. ' 

Ten thousand dollars have been appropri- 
ated by the Legislature of N. Carolina, to 
be distributed among such cauunties asimay 
establish agricultural societies and raise a 
proportionate sum by voluntary subserip- 
ion. 





~- 
MARRIED, 


On the 7th inst. Mr. John Pool to Miss Ade- 
line Ferris. 

On the 12th inst. Mr. William Couen to. Miss 
Mary Ann Valentine. 

On the 9th inst. Mr. Thomas Hunt, to Miss 
Harriet Gouion, 


DIED, 


On the 7th inst. Mrs. Ann, widow of the late 
Francis Dominick, aged 80 years. 

On the 7th, Mrs. Sarah Kip, in the 
of her age. 

Suddenly, on the 5th, Capt. Benjamia Clifton i 

On the Sti, Mis. Gertrude Wiley, aged 70 
years. 

Suddenly,.on the 7th, George Christian Arcu- 
larius. 

Suddenly, on the 8th inst. Mrs. Almira M. Cor- 
vell. 

On the 8th, Mrs. Catherine Gassnen, 

On the teth, Mr. Thomas Donnington, in tl 
60th year of his age. 

Ou the Sth, Mrs, Elizabeth Ash, aged $0 years." 

On the 9b, Mr. Terence Banigan. 

On the 2d, Miss Amelia Paiker, in the 47th 
year of ber age. 

On the 9th, Mrs. Hojer. 

On the 12th, Col. Edwaid Meeks, -in 
year of his age. 

On the 12th, Mr, Jacob Van Tassel, aged 
years. 

On the 12th, Peter D. Turcot, iu the 46th yea 
of his age. 

Gn the 14th, Miss Martha Maiia Catterfiel 
aged 14 years and 6 months. 


57th yeai 


the SIs 


*»> 








| 


1°98 woe 


t 
On the 13th. Willie Mur are 








PUETRY.  . 





“itis the gittof POETRY 
which it moves, to breatbe round natute sa Odour more 
axquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
tatint more magical than the blush of moraing 





For the Minerva 


FEMALE MODESTY. 
The rose’s damass. or the lily’s white, 
Whose charms beam forth unsuilied to the eight, 
More lovely or enchanting cannot be, 
Than is the blush of female modesty 


Have you not mark'd the peariy drop of dew 
Reyposing on the leaf when mogn is new, 

in varied hues reflecting back the ray 

That streams resplendent from the king of dey 
Thus, with modesty endued, the female mind 
{Still more when in 2 beauteous form eosbrined) 
Reflects with atded lustre virtue’s rays, 

And brings to female worth renewed praise. 


The mountain flower breathes not a purer air, 
Than ever dwelis around the modest fair ; 
The rolling sun a lotelier scene ne'er views, 
Than beauty's cheek when tonched e ith blushing hue 
Herny 
Ven-York, Jan, 1863 
—_ 


For the Minerva 


LINES TO H. S. S. 

And art thou beautiful as ever? 
Still can I love thee—see thee never 
Thou can’st not say that I’m unkind; 
I loved thee once,,but love is blind. 
I saw thy beauty, saw thee smile, 

But dream’d not, that thou could’st beguile : 
And then thy words, so soft and fair, 
I could not think deceit was there; 

And then thy eyes, so darkly blue, 
I could but deem their language true ; 
And then that beact, its flutterings proved 
It beat with «nine, that I was loved. 
Alas! alas! who would have deem’d 
Thee different, from what thou seem’dst : 
But such thou wert, thy treach’rous wiles, 
Thy syren blandishments, and smiles; 
Thy look so languishly kind, 

Thy words so fair, were meant to bind 
Thy love’s captive—and thy art 

Was but design’d, to snare the heart. 

My eyes were opéned—and I fled 

From her, whom once I would have wed: 
No tears of sorrow wet my cheek, 

No consolation did I seek ; 

But joyful flew, in haste from her, 

As from the yawning sepulchre. 


—~_ 
For the Minervs. 


WINTER. 


Where are those winning beauties gone 


Which Jate their verdant charms display’d ? 


The green grass waving o’er the lawn ? 
The flower that blossom’d in the glade? 


Cold winter’s blast has swept away 
Those beauties, summer's boast and pride ; 
The green grass owned his chilling sway, 
The blooming flowret 4roop’d and died. 


Where now the congsters of the bower, 
Whose carols whiled the time away ; 

Whose cheerful notes of melting power 
Each morning hail’d the new-born day 


Shrinking from winter's icy reign, 

His touch they fed with wild affright ; 
Forsook with speed the frozen plain 

And wing’d to happier climes their flight. 


Ah! thus like spring or summer's pride, 
Man's fairest prospects fleet away ; 
is charms, like theirs, too swiftly glide ; 
Like them the beings of a day, 
1.T.G—s, 
~—__ 
SONG. 


O! Love bas a favourite scene for roaming — 

it isin the dale where a stream is foaminr. 

And love bas an bour of al) the dearest— 

¥t is when the star of the west is clearest; 

Ht ie whea the moon on the wave is yellow ; 

It is when the wood’s last song is mellow; 

Itis when the breeze, o'er the scene reposing, 
Disturbe pot a flower as iff }eaves are closing ; 
And when each fair gent Othe briar thou greetest 
Ls softest in bue, and id st¥ot is sweetest | 


to hallow every piace 1D) 





Fly not, my love! “tis the ume for roamiug, 
} Anc green is the dale, and the stream is foaming. 
i Not purer the light that the west is pouriag, 
| Not purer the gold that the moon is showering, 
H Not purer the dew on the rose’s blossom— 
| Than the soft beam of tove that warms my bosom! 
' Yet morn will come, when the dew, ascending, 
| Will leave the dry florer o@ its stalk depending, 
} The star, the blue west, and the moon, the river, 
} Will quit—but my heart -ball be thine for ever! 


ABSENCE. 


} 
} Sweet girl! since you left me and went out of town, 
\|! searce utter a word, and I constantly frown ; 

«for business or pleasure, I think them but folly, 


| ‘nd while others are laughieg, I'm quite melancholy. 


| 

i 

| . 

When I wake in the morning, I turn me around, 
fut. alas! my lov'd Susan ix not to be found; 

}} 


When -your pillow unpress'd makes your absence guile} 


certain, 
| curse blankets and sheets, and swear at the curtain. 


j When 1 leap out of bed, still your image bewitches ; 
{I'm at least twenty mioutes in finding wy breeches; 
! 


| 

i 

} 

| and after I'm dress’d a full hour or more, 

| find they are button'd the wrong side before 


|; Ah! Susan, at breakfast, how buppy we've been, 
j,O'er the fragrant ir fusion of eight-shilling green, 
i} ive 


And I envied tle cup the soft touch of your lip 
} 


ile rapture attended op every sip, 


} But now on the table I carelessly Jol!, 

|| My appetite’s gone—I can searce eat a roll; 

}, And I cannot help thinking, while drinking my tea, 

1} “hat the white sugar ‘s bron, and the hyson—bohes. 
\ At cinner—whenever your eye giatc'd a wish 

|| Tow'rds the hot roasted fow]—how I seiz'd on the dish! 

}| Then seut you a wing, and a bit of the breast— 

|For fancy still whisper’d me what you lik’d best. 

| 

| But now I'm so stupid I care not a button 
Who earves out the beef, or who cuts up the mutton— 

\ spill butter and gravy all over the cloth, 

And when J drink porter—rua my nose in the froth. 


The sofa! op which we've so often bezuil'd 

The lingering bours, while you listen’d and smil'd; 

| Till rapture its tenderest language would speak. 

Acd the tears of delight I have kiss’d from your cheek. 


| Sweet sofa! farewell, for thy influence is o'er, 

The lingering hours now but linger the more: 

Aud with tears of delight my eye ne’er o’erflows, 
For I've got a bad cold, and they run from my nose. 
4) Dem haste back ta town. my cwert Susan. and.prore 
Alltbe whimsical pleasures that wait upon love; 
Our days sha)! be pass'd in frolicsome @irting, 

And as for our nights '—I here drop the curtain. 


~—_ 


THE ADVANTAGES OF POETRY. 


How is that favour'd mortal blest, 
Whose soul poetic ardour fires! 

If Phoebus fills his raptur’d breast, 
If ew’ry thought, the god inspires ! 


No dull vacuity he knows, 

Who still diverts his leisure hours, 
Where the Castalian fountain flows, 

In gath’ring sweet Parnassian flow’rs. 


If Mars with threat'ning brow appear, 
And angry potentates engage, 

To shake once more the hostile spear, 
Then sternly sounds his martial page. 








H But if fair Peace, with look benign, 
The verdant olive-branch extend, 

Her praises in each dulcet line, 
With heawnly harmony is penn’d. 


If ever o'er his happy days 
Misfortune spends her sable night, 
Through the dark gloom Apollo's rays 
Beam on his soul a cheering light. 





Though barr’d within a prison’s gate, 
Lost to the world forlorn he lies, 

Around him there the Muses wait, 
And black Despair from Fancy flies. 


He only asks for fame and health ; 
If these the bounteous gods bestow, 
On Helicon he'll find more wealth, 
Than can from rich Pactolus flow. 
> 
‘ PRINCE YPSILANTI’S ADDRESS TO THE 
GREEKS. 
By Mr. Payne. 


— 








Ye Greeks, for deeds of glery fam’d, 
The gods for freedom have proclaim’d, 
The password’s Liberty ! 
Convince the foes of humankind 
Not adamantine chains can bind 
The men who dare be free! 








Leonidas, your sive of old, 
In deeds of arms proud Xerxes told 


CHRONOLOGY. 





At fam’d Thermopyle. 


That he and his brave patriot band ° D. 
477 Count Brachylas, refusing to acknowledge 


Could die to save their native land, 
Or perish or be free! 


The Christian JEra. 


Odoacer, was put to death by his order, 


|\—— Earthquake at Constantinople. 
Immortal honours crown your deed: {450 Dreadful earthquake at Constantinople, dur. 
: Seren ’ " } ing 40 days. 
To victory Ypsilanti leads— 1481 Beginning of the reign of Clovis V. King o; 
Now stiike for liberty ! | = French. . be Ses 
: ' ae eal 3 —— Theodoric, ing of the Goths, marche) 
Teach the oppressors af monly ‘ i within four miles of Corstantinople : return. 
No manacles on earth can bind ed into Illyria, and died of a wound. 
The men who dave be free! 482 Macedonia and Thessaly ravaged by Ther 
ait | doric, sivnamed Valamer. 
1484 Revolt of Lecntius, ia Syria, who took th- 





THE ROSEMARY. 








} 
| 





} Oa January’s front severe, 
| Came, thou shalt form my nosegay now, 


| And, a3 I twine the mournful wreath, 
# I'l) weave a melancholy song, 


} 
i} Beneath the lowly alder tree; 


Sweet scented flower! who art wont to bloom 


\ 

{ 

And o’er the wint’ry desert drear | 
To waft thy waste perfume ! | 

| 

; 

} 


And I wil! binu thee round my brow ; 


} And sweet the strain shall be, and long, 
The melody of death | 


Come, funeral fow’r! who lov'st to dwe)) H 
With the pale corse in lonely tomb, 
And throw across the desert gloom 

A sweet decaying smelt 
Come, press my lips and lie with me | 


| And we will sleep a pleasant sleep, 
i And not a care shall dare intrude, | 








title of Emperor. 

Death of Euric, King of the Goths, or Vis; 
goths, in Spain; succeeded by Alarie If. 
Death of Huneric, King of the Vandals. 
End of the persecution. 


485 All the places held by the Romans in Gay! 
seized by Clovis. : 
488 Odoacer defeated by Theodoric, King of th: 
Ostiogoths. 
489 Another victory gained by the same. 
1490 Odoacer again defeated by Theodoric. 
490 Part of Thuringia, or the country of Liege 
subdued by Clovis. 
491 Death of the Emperor Zeno. 
—— Anastasius chosen by the senate to succeed 
him, 
—— Odoacer besieged in Ravenna, by Theado. 
ric. 


492 Odoacer, after a siege of three years, capi- 
tulated; but was treacherously slain by 
Theodoric I. King of the Ostrogotlis. 








'To break the marble solitude, 494 Persecution of the orthodox by the Empego: 
| So peaceful anc so deep. i Anastasius. 
H . i; An earthquake swallowed up Laodicea. 
And, bark! the wind-god, as he Bies, \495 Enphemius, of Constantinople, exiled, an: 
n as Macedonius intruded into that sce. 
Moazns hollow, in the forest-trees, a 
| biéhesilian on tie gules becins 496 Victory af Clovis over the Germans, follow 
| we eee ed by his conversion, @nd that of bis court 
| 4 avin music dies ie —— The Sclavonians seize Poland and Bohemia. 
| Sweet Gow'r' that requiem wild is mize 498 Sedition at Constantinople against the Em 
It warps me to the lovely shrine, ror. 
| The cold turf altar of the dead: 499 The Bulgarians came from Asia to ravag: 
My grave shall be in yon lone spot, Thrace. 
| Where, as | lie by all forgot, —— The Emperor, by presents, prevailed ox 
| A dying fragrance thou wilt o'er my ashes shed. them to withdraw. 
— 500 — and Syria laid waste by the Sara 
Epigrams. —— Theodoric expended large sums to rebuili 
ane the walls of Rome. 
. : ’ Miss toa gentleman||501 Peace with the Saracens. 
On the Marriage of Mi G 6 —— The Circensian games celebrated; 3,00) 
of the name of Gee. Bes 
Py | EST ee + massacred by order of Anastasius. 
! ay dei ed _— : 502 The Bulgarians began again to ravage 
What's good, or great, or grand, without a G ? Thrace. 
A godly glow must sure om G depend, 503 Anastasius, at first, successful against th: 
Or oddly low our righteous thoughts must end; Persians, was defeated, and obliged to make 
The want of G all gratitude effaces, a dishonourable peace. 
And without G the Graces would run races. 504 Anastasius bribed the Bulgarians to retir: 
a from Thrace into Pannonia. 
On the marriage of Capt. Foote to Miss Patten, || They were defeated by Theadoric. 
‘ ’ —— The Vandals renewed the persecution in A! 
With a Patten to wife rica. 
Through the rough road of life —— St. Fulgentis and other bishops exiled by 
We may safely and easily jog ; them. : 


May the ring never break, 

Nor the knot be found weak, 
Nor the Foore find the Parten a Clog. 
————————————&—zZzZ=—EEEEEEEEEEEE 


___ ENIGMAS, 


** And justiy the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
ise not (he value of things that are small 


! 











Answers to Puzzles and Charades in our last. 
Puzz_Le 1.—Because it contains the ashes of 
the great. 
Puzz_¥ 11.—Because he is above doing a mean 
action. 


The first of the Charades, which lately appear’d 
In the Minerva’s instructive page, 

By chance, I must own, I have recently heard 
Was FRigNyD3sHIP—so rare in this age. 


The Second, devoid of assistance or aid, 
I’ve discovered a LoapsTong to be; 
The Third, a LiguTENANT, who oft has display’d 
His courage by land and by sea. 
—~- 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
Why is a bouse full of married people like an 
empty house? 
Il. 
Why is a handsome woman like bread ? 





ANAGRAM, 
If six hundred and ove you but rightly transpose, 
And to them add a rowel, "twill quickly disclose, 
A cause of much evil, to gamesters well known, 
Who prey on the public, and haunt this great town. 


RIDDLP. 
‘Tis strange—but not more strange than true, 
What was to-morrow, unto you, 
Will be—observe, Ma’am—yesterday. 


505 The Getz defeated the Consu} Sabinianu:. 
506 All the statues in the public places of Con- 
stantinople broken down by Anastasius; 
and his own erected, 

Alaric, King of the Visigoths, ordered th: 
lawyers to digest the Theodosian code. 
Victory of Clovis over Alaric, at Vongy, 
near Poicti 

Clovis slew Alaric with his own band, an¢ 
made himself master of all the countrie: 
from the Loire to the Pyrenées, except Lan- 
guecdoc, then called Septimania. 

Amalaric succeeded his father es Kingc 
the Goths, assisted by Theodoric his uncle. 
The Frevch attacked by Theodoric, Jos: 
whatever they had gained in Provence ani 
Languedoc. 

Arles besieged by the French, and vigorous 
ly defended by the Goths. 

His son Sigismund recovered part of Bur 
guady “ 

Clovis put to death several petty kings iz 
Gaul. 

Flavian and other Eutychians excommun 
cated by Macedonius, bishop of Constantiny- 
ple. 

Anastasius attempted to depose Macedv- 
hius. 

Death of Clovis at Paris. 

Division of his kingdom among his four sons 
Macedonius expelled by Anastasius. 
Timothy, a heterodox priest, substituted i 
his stead. , 
Sedition at Constantinople: more tha: 
10,000 people killed; and many houses 
burnt. 

Sedition and massacre at Antioch, 

The Heruli occupied lands in the empire. 
Conversion of Cabades, King of Persia, «! 
of Alamundarus, King of certain Sat« 
cens, 


——————EEEE eee 
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128 Broadway, at Four Dollars per annum, tf paid in o2- 
vance, or Five Dollars, if credit is taken} payable 
half-yearly instalments. Subscribers may commence 
with any aumber; but no subscription will be receiv’* 
for a less period thap balf a year. 2 

All communications to be addressed “‘ Tothe Editor of 
Minerva, New-York." 

















Can you expound this riddle, pray ’ 


4. Exvmovrn, printer, 49 Jehu-street. 


Is published every Saturday by E. BLISS& E WHIT?” 








